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<¢ F“OR some years to come we shall be a nation poor 

in wealth, though we shall be rich beyond any 
dreams of the past in reputation.” The quotation is from 
Lord Woolton’s speech in the House of Lords on 
Wednesday of last week. It was given prominence by the 
BBC and has been much discussed in the press. Taken 
together with a remark in very similar vein in General 
Smuts’s speech to the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
it has left on the public mind the impression of a settled 
official view that post-war Britain will be a poorer country, 
in material terms, than pre-war Britain. That is not what 
Lord Woolton said—he used the word “ poor” without 
comparison of time or space, and his phrase “ for some 
years to come” might mean two or twenty years—but 
it is what he has been taken as meaning. 

It is a natural enough conclusion for the man in the 
street to come to. The economic waste of war is all too 
clearly visible, and at first sight nothing is more obvious 
than that this vast outpouring of wealth will leave the 
community poorer. Poorer than it might have been by 
this time if there had been no war—so much is true as 


well as obvious. But that the community will, after the 


war, be both absolutely and permanently poorer than it 
was is by no means either obvious or true. It is very 
essential that the simple-minded assumptions of the man 
in the street (and, apparently, of Ministers) should be 
put right. 

There will, of course, be a period of transition during 
which the standard of living of the people will be below 
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pre-war level. The country cannot bound back to peace- 
time conditions in the twinkling of an eye. There will be 
a period during which a very large part of the nation’s 
manpower, its materials and its mechanical equipment 
will be still absorbed by their wartime uses or in process 
of transfer and sorting out. During this period the 
resources available for purposes other than war—whether 
they are the consumption of the people, the raising of 
housing standards, capital development or anything else-— 
will be less than normal. In a word, we shall be poorer. 
But this is so obvious that it hardly needs stating and 
certainly lends itself to no dispute. The transition period 
may very well be shorter than is now generally believed 
—the three years that has been widely mentioned may 
prove to be a very generous allowance. 

The real interest, and the real argument, attach to 
what happens thereafter. What will the British national 
income, in real terms, be in, say, 1948 and in subsequent 
years? If Lord Woolton’s remark was intended to have 
anything more than platitudinous content it must be 
taken as applying to this post-transition period. The 
sentences immediately preceding it in his speech were as 
follows : 

May I remind your Lordships that we have vastly 
increased .our internal debt, on which interest must be 
paid ? In carrying out this war we have sold or p'edged 
much of our investment overseas, on the interest of which 
we depended so much for our imports. Our wealth has 
been destroyed, our ships have been sunk, our towns have 
been burnt and broken. 
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Lord Woolton was again careful not to say that these 
were the reasons for his conclusion, but no other con- 
struction can well be put upon them. One of his reasons 
—the higher total of the internal debt—is, of course, 
almost entirely fallacious. A large internal ‘debt creates 
difficult technical problems for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He has to devise means whereby larger sums 
of money can be abstracted from one of the community’s 
pockets—its taxpaying pocket. But the whole of the sums 
thus raised goes back into another of the community’s 
pockets—its debt-holding pocket. The annual service of 
the national debt consumes no real resources of labour 
or materials, except for the few score additional 
clerks required ‘in the Bank of England. It can be 
a real impoverishment of the community only if it 
leads the Chancellor of the Exchequer to impose 
taxation in a form that is crippling to industry or 
- enterprise. 

The rest of Lord Woolton’s reasons—the lost invest- 
ments, the destroyed wealth, the sunk ships, the blitzed 
towns—are real enough. The problem is to know what 
effect they will have. Some guidance may be drawn from 
the experience of the last war. The destruction of wealth 
was of roughly the same order of magnitude ; if there was 
less material damage, there was a far greater loss of 
skilled manpower. Two estimates are available of the 
comparison between the pre-war national income of the 
British community and the level to which it was restored 
after the transition period had elapsed. Professor Bowley 


and Lord Stamp estimated in 1927 that “ the total social 


real income of Great Britain and Ireland increased 1 or 2 
per cent in the thirteen years 1911 to 1924, while the 
income per head diminished 5 per cent.” They point out 
that these results were achieved in spite of the fact that 
“in 1924 unemployment resulted in a loss of about 
one-twentieth of the possible output in addition to the 
loss in 1911, and’ the working-week was about one-tenth 
shorter.” According to Mr Colin Clark’s estimates, the 
output per person actually in work in 1924-27 was about 
7 per cent higher than in 1911-13, and the output per 
head of the population of working age (including the 
unemployed) was almost identical. These two estimates 
are in rough agreement. They can be broadly summarised 
by saying that the post-war British community produced 
about as much material wealth -as it did before the war, 
in spite of reduced hours of labour and increased un- 
employment, Without these two factors, the material 
income might have been 10 to 1§ per cent higher. 

There is no reason to suppose that the circumstances 
of last time wili exactly reproduce themselves. But the 
guiding principles of the matter are still the same. A 
nation emerging from a war can produce as much as it 
did before unless there has been a substantial reduc- 
tion in the quality or quantity of its manpower; or 
there has been a substantial réduction in its capital and 
industrial equipment ; or the war has brought about 
such large dislocations that part of the labour force is 
compelled to stand idle. The wealth shot out of guns or 
blown up from the air is relevant to the problem only in 
so far as it affects these three factors. There have been 
losses under each of the three headings. But they were 
not enough after 1918 to prevent the resumption of the 
pre-war standard and there is no very apparént reason 
why the result should be very different this time. 

The manpower position looks as if it will be more 
favourable this time than last—unless there are very heavy 
and long-continued casualties still to come. Under the 
heading of capital equipment, there have been large drafts 
on the privately-owned domestic capital of the country— 
£395 millions’ worth in three years—but the Government 
has certainly spent more than this on new capital facilities, 
and though these are primarily designed to serve the 
purposes of war, it may well turn out that the country is, 
on balance, better equipped, not worse, even for the 
different purposes of peacetime production. 

The two great question marks are those that must be 
set against employment and foreign trade. Before 
unemployment can make the nation poorer than it was 
in 1938, it will have to be. larger than the 1,800,000 
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of that year, and it is not perhaps expecting too much 
from the prospective Full Employment policy to hope 
that it will do considerably better than that. Unemploy- 
ment was one of the factors which tended to make the 
national income of 1924 less than that of 1914; it is 
reasonable to hope that this time it will be one of 
the factors making post-war income greater than 
pre-war. 

There is an admitted—indeed, an all too obvious— 
risk of difficulty in procuring after the war the full volume 
of imports that the British community requires. The 
simple result of any such difficulty would be unemploy- 
ment in the export industries. But there might be com- 
pound dislocation if failure to secure adequate supplies 
of those foods and raw materials, which are only obtain- 
able from overseas, were to interfere with the activity of 
industries depending on these imports. The question is 
whether these calamities are likely to happen. Before the 
war, British imports amounted to rather less than £1,000 
millions a year and were paid for, in rough terms, as to 
three-fifths by exports of goods and as to two-fifths .by 
investment income and the sale of shipping, insurance, 
banking and other services. It is surely not too optimistic 
to believe that it will still be possible after the transition 
period, to pay for 60 to 70 per cent of the pre-war volume 
of imports. (This does not mean that the pre-war markets 
for export goods will automatically return ; but neither 
will the invisible income have entirely disappeared.) To 
expect anything worse than this is to assume that experi- 
ence after this war will be even worse than it was after 
the last war, in spite of the long string of cardinal errors 
(such as internal deflation, external over-valuation and 
technical apathy) then committed. The risk of difficulty, 


‘rationally regarded, thus relates to the remaining two- 


fifths or one-third of British imports—that is, to a volume 
of trade which amounted before the war to some £350 to 
£400 millions, or round about 7 per cent of the gross 
national product. This simple proportion does not, of 
course, tell the whole story. But, even if it comes to the 
worst, it should be possible to secure that all imports 
which either cannot be replaced at all from domestic pro- 
duction or which can be so replaced only at very heavy 
cost, are given a prior claim on the foreign exchange avail- 
able. Success or failure in reorganising Britain’s economic 
relationships with the outside world may very well deter- 
mine whether the national income of 1948 is slightly 
greater or slightly less than that of 1938. It is most 
unlikely that, on this account, we shall be substantially 
poorer. 

If the same quality of management can be applied to 

these two great problems of full employment and expand- 
ing overseas trade as has been applied to the problems 
of war economics in the past four years, there is no 
reason why the national income of 1948 should not be 
larger than that of 1938, possibly by as much as Io per 
cent. This is a more conservative figure than that reached 
by Mr Kaldor in an article in the April issue of the 
Economic fFournal. Even so, it will doubtless strike many 
people as a very optimistic conclusion. Three qualifying 
remarks may therefore be appropriate. The first is that 
this suggested increase of 10 per cent is no better than 
the increase between 1914 and 1924 would demonstrably 
have been if there had been no reduction in working hours 
and no increase in unemployment. The second is that 
not all of the 10 per cent will accrue to the standard 
of living of the people ; Government activity and capital 
formation can both be expected to require more of the 
community’s resources than they did in 1938. 
. Thirdly, an increase of these dimensions will not mean 
that the war has left no permanent cost to be borne by 
the British people. Without a war, but with a successful 
employment policy, the British national income in the 
1938-48 decade might have increased, not by 10 per cent, 
but by 20 or 25 per cent, almost all of which could 
have accrued to the standard of living of the people. 
The economic cost of the war will not be that we shall 
be poorer than we were. It will lie in the fact that we 
shall be poorer than we might have been. 
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HE penalty of power is to be distrusted. Any very 
great nation has to reckon in its policies on the 
fears and suspicions of its smaller neighbours. It can, by 
adopting a really generous and constructive attitude, 
allay the fear to a very large extent. But the undercurrent 
remains. The example of the United States is obvious. 
Fear of “ Yankee imperialism ” is a perpetual strain in 
Latin American politics. Similarly, in Europe, after the 
war, Russia will have, to deal with the problems created 
by its own massive power. Nations and groups do, in fact, 
fear Russia. It is the stock in trade of German propa- 
ganda. It is an unexpressed undercurrent in many peoples’ 
thinking. When a statesman of the rank of General 
“colossus bestriding the 
continent” or “mistress of the Continent, the others 
down and out,” he sets chords of fear vibrating every- 
where. This war has shown, or rather, all the wars in 
Europe have shown, that if there is one thing the European 
peoples will not tolerate, it is to have any nation as their 
“mistress” or to be bestridden by anyone. If their 
inherent fear of domination is increased by the statements 
of responsible Allied leaders, their fears may lead them 
at the worst into irresponsible action. At best, it will 
destroy the atmosphere of calm and confidence needed 
to reach even a minimum settlement in Europe. 

General Smuts’s statements raise two questions. Is his 
picture true ? And, whether it is true or not, do the 
Russians behave as though it were true? There can be 
little doubt that the picture is exaggerated. In 1941, the 
English-speaking world had on the whole a very poor 
opinion of Russio’s military and industrial efficiency and 
a fantastic belief in German invincibility. The great 
Russian victories this year have led to a violent reaction. 
It is now Russian power that seems invincible. This is 
a natural psychological reaction, but it needs to be 
checked against the facts of Russia’s economic position. 
In the past, the recurrent fears of the Russian “ steam- 
roller” have been based on Russia’s manpower. Man- 
power does not win wars, as China, with its even more 
abundant manpower, has shown. Machine-power is 
decisive. The strength of the Russian “colossus” is: a 
function of its industrial power. That power has increased 
enormously in the last twenty years and will almost 
certainly increase enormously in the vears to come, but 
for the next,decade there are very solid reasons for sup- 
posing that it will not be on the gigantic scale envisaged 
by General Smuts. 

The Russian economy before the war stood in industrial 
wealth and strength between China and the Western 
Democracies. Before the war, according to official Russian 


' statistics, Russia was well behind the West in output per 


head of the ovulation. For example, in 1937 the figures 
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for electricity were (in kilowatt hours per head of popu- 
lation) 215 for Russia, 608 for Britain, 735 for Germany 
and 1,160 for the United States; for steel, 105 kilograms 
for Russia, 279 for Britain, 291 for Germany and 397 for 
the United States. 

During the war, Russia’s industrial capacity has been 
directed almost solely to the war. Coming on top of 
nearly ten years’ preparation for war, this has meant a 
lopsided development of the Russian economy. The Guns 
or Butter dilemma has been resolved almost entirely in 
terms of Guns. The result of this is obvious. Russia’s 
capacity for fighting does not reflect its comparative 
productive and industrial position. It represents a unique 
and supreme exertion which almost certainly cannot be 
sustained in the immediate post-war years. The Russian 
people cannot stand it. There will have to be a more 
balanced development; more Butter even at the cost of 
fewer Guns. 

Two wartime factors have further complicated Russia’s 
immediate postwar problem. One is the mass evacuation 
of industry to the east. It is in this way that most of the 
additional capacity was secured. But under the conditions 
of exodus and haste, the plant and the machines and the 
workers themselves are operating with a high degree of 
wastage. Much of the construction was necessarily pro- 
visional. Many of the installations are wearing out. An 
enormous work of consolidation and replacement lies 
ahead before the new industrial areas can be brought to 
full standards of peacetime efficiency. The other factor 
is the devastated areas. So far only the most essential 
services and some coal mining have been restored. Even 
so, these limited demands have already clashed with the 
needs of the armaments industries, so narrow is the mar- 
gin. Machine tools, in particular, are a serious bottleneck. 

The position in agriculture shows the same strain. 
Tractor stations are without machines. Only last week 
the underlying crisis came momentarily to the surface 
with the dismissal of the Soviet Commissar for Agricul- 
ture, M. Benediktov. 

Russia’s power is growing and will be very great, but 
to speak of a colossus bestriding Europe is the language 
of fantasy. The evidence suggests that the Russians 
themselves take a far more sober view of their own 
position. They have in a variety of ways shown their 
anxiety to maintain close relations with Britain and the 
United States—by the abolition of the Comintern, for 


_example, and their readiness to delay the signing of the 


Russo-Czech Pact until the wider settlement at Teheran 
had been reached. In their relations with some of their 
smaller neighbours, they have shown moderation. The 
Declaration on Iran, guaranteeing full political and 
economic sovereignty is their answer to Germany’s 
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whispering campaign about Russia’s “advance to the 
Persian Gulf.” In recent months, relations between Russia 
and Turkey have become far more frank and cordial, and 
the willingness of President Inénii to associate himself 
not simply with Britain but with all the United Nations 
at Cairo, and to discuss political as well as military 
problems, is almost certain proof that Turkish fears— 
partly traditional, partly stimulated by the 1939-41 inter- 
regnum—have been stilled. Mr Eden told the Commons 
that he had good reason to hope that the Cairo talks 
“established a sound basis for future co-operation 
between” Britain, Russia, Turkey and the United States. 
Now the signing of the Russo-Czech Pact with its guaran- 
tees of friendly collaboration and non-interference in the 
internal’ policies of the two nations can be another 
stabilising factor. In particular, the protocol which invites 
Poland to join the partnership, gives it a regional character 
which, if it is followed up, would widen the Pact into a 
general instrument of security. 

All this points in a constructive direction towards the 
only policy in which power can be applied without bring- 
ing fear—a good neighbour policy between the Great 
Powers and a good neighbour policy with the smaller 
nations. However, until the findings of Teheran are made 
public, it is difficult to say whether Russia’s various initia- 
tives and reactions add up to a comprehensive policy in 
European politics. The first and obvious obstacle is the 
Polish problem. There is no need here to underline the 
dangers. They have been analysed often enough. Diplo- 
matic relations have not been renewed and intransigence is 
apparently growing on both sides. Yet the interests of 
the two nations are in many ways identical. The Russo- 
Czech Treaty stresses the need to counter any future 
Drang nach Osten and underlines this as a common Slav 
responsibility. The Poles must know that their security 
cannot be achieved in hostility to both Germany and 
Russia. They have to choose, and Hitler has largely deter- 
mined their choice. The Russians, to be secure on their 
western frontiers, equally need a friendly Poland if their 
cordon sanitaire against a possibly resurgent Germany 
is to hold. The Russo-Czech Pact itself, to be militarily 
effective, demands Polish collaboration. Yet one thing 
is certain; if both sides abide with obstinacy by their 
maximum demands, the breach will not be mended. Con- 
cessions there must be, and Russia, as infinitely the more 
powerful partner, should make the preliminary gesture 
as generously as possible—and as soon. 

To achieve a Polish settlement would go far towards 
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guaranteeing postwar peace. It would not go all the way. 
At the heart of the European problem is the question of 
Germany, .and here, too, in the long run, power in 
isolation from more politic methods is no solution. A 
settlement which attempts merely to hold Germany down 
for all time and makes no provision for the eventual 
re-integration of Germany into the European political 
system, will not work. An Anglo-Saxon power bloc on 
the West and a Russian power bloc on the East might 
have come into existence with the same purpose, the 
policing of Germany. But so long as they were separate 
power blocs, events would drive them apart. Even a 
difference as innocent as a divergence of opinion on the 
degree of severity to be shown to the defeated enemy 
would be enough to arouse suspicions. Where there is 
gigantic power at stake, no country can take any risks ; 
it is compelled to take its most absurd ‘suspicions 
seriously. The danger inherent in bloc building is not 
necessarily the aggressive intentions of either bloc. It is 
the mutual fear generated by the mere fact of their massed 
power. The only solution which avoids this danger is 
that the policy to be pursued towards Germany—and 
that means towards Europe as a whole—shall, in the short 
and in the long run, be not merely vaguely “agreed ” and 
applied individually in separate “zones,” but a single 
policy, jointly arrived at arid jointly applied. Europe can 
be led by Britain and Russia but not divided between 
them or bestridden by them. On their policy towards 
Germany, all the Powers have been remarkably silent. 
The hints that have come out are not reassuring. Mr 
Eden in the Commons added nothing to public enlighten- 
ment on this or any other point. 

The solution of the problem inherent in power, whether 
in Russia’s single power or the overwhelming power of 
what General Smuts called the “ Trinity,” lies only in 
clear and unequivocal guarantees of how that power will 
be used. Insofar as the policies of Russia, Britain and 
the United States remain ambiguous, fear will remain to 
create the tensions and manceuvrings and unilateral actions 
which can at any point in a peace settlement undo all 
the patient work that has been accomplished so far. If 
the Teheran Conference has increased the fear and fore- 
boding in Germany it has done half its task. Only when 
its results have banished fear among the smaller Allies 
in Europe can its work be really complete. This is a 
Russian responsibility. It is as much a British and 
American responsibility. Only the powerful can banish 
fear and it is their only hope of lasting peace. 


India’s Economic Needs 


EFENCE, famine and its aftermath of disease are 
the chief preoccupations in India at the present 
moment. No new political negotiations for a settlement 
of the constitutional problem have been started. This 
does not necessarily mean, however, that no political 


progress whatever is being made. In India, some 
observers believe that the parties are more ready to seek 
an agreement among themselves than they were when 
Sir Stafford Cripps made his fruitless journey. In Britain 
there is renewed discussion of the possibilities of such an 
agreement, and of the problems, economic as well as 
governmental, which it must solve. 

It is not possible for an observer in this country, how- 
ever well informed, to assess ‘the likelihood of Indian 
agreement if brought suddenly to the point—by, say, the 
trial or release of the Congress leaders and some new 
constructive initiative on the part of the British Govern- 
ment. It is possible, however, to state in outline the tasks, 
material and political, which confront all concerned in 
India’s future. The fact of famine, and the important 
economic consequences of the war uvon Indian life, have 
caused recent discussions to start with India’s economic 
needs. Broadly, three questions are being asked. What 
kind of reconstruction programme is required to mitigate 
and remove Indian poverty? What kind of Indian 


Government is needed to carry out such a programme? 
Will the kind of Indian Government that seems politi- 
cally likely be capable of doing the job? 

It is the purpose of this and a subsequent article to 
indicate some of the answers that have recently been 
given to these questions. So far as it has gone, the dis- 
cussion seems to have reduced itself to a dilemma. On 
the one hand, it is argued that, economically, India re- 
quires a strong central Government, based upon recogni- 
tion by the provinces and states of the country’s funda- 
mental economic unity. On the other hand, it is argued 
that, politically, a weak central Government, recognising 
the separate claims of provinces, states and communities, 
is more likely. Dilemmas are not new in the latest Indian 
chapter. Before the famine jerked the discussion back 
to Indian poverty, the most conspicuous feature in the 
Indian scene appeared to be the paradox between the 
unanimous wish of Indians to see India independent and 
their almost equally unanimous disinclination to agree 
upon the form of freedom. 

The annual income of India has been estimated at Rs. 
2,500 crores (£1,875 million), of which a fifth is derived 
from industry and four-fifths from agriculture. This 
amounts to just over £4 per head of India’s vast popula- 
tion. In India are found the richest and the poorest persons 
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in the world, all Indians. The Indian worker lives for a 
year on what the British worker spends on cigarettes. 
As the famine shows, the first need is to make more of 
India’s soil, to produce more food and to enable the many 
impoverished millions either to grow or buy it. The de- 
velopment of Indian agriculture depends upon large 
improvements in its capital equipment and in the organi- 
sation of production, marketing and distribution. It 
depends, too, upon the removal of the great weight of 
debt incurred by peasants and labourers in their unend- 
ing effort to keep alive in bad and good seasons; and thus 
upon the provision of credit assistance. 

The war, which has seen privation turn to famine, has 
not helped Indian agriculture. Indian industry, in many 
branches, has been much assisted. An industrial expan- 
sion has taken place under the stimulus of war require- 
ments. But the need for increasing agricultural produc- 
tion side by side with industrial output has been neg- 
lected. Expenditure by the Government on “ Grow more 
food” campaigns during the war has been less than Rs. 
2 crores (£1,500,000). Owing in part to shortage, and in 
part to inflation, farm prices have risen high above what 
the overwhelming majority of Indians, without food of 
their own, can pay; in some provinces, cattle prices, for 
instance, are five times what they were before the war. 
The wretched state of Indian agriculture is illustrated by 
the minute quantities of fertilisers used. At the beginning 
of the war, while Denmark consumed 226 Ib. of artificial 
fertiliser per square mile, and Britain 178 lb., Indian 
consumption was 0.06 lb. per square mile. Even SO, 
Indian production of fertiliser was less than a tenth ot 
annual consumption. Soil erosion has become a real 
danger in some areas ; and similarly, war demands, made 
on inadequate pre-war resources, have seriously en- 
dangered Indian supplies of cattle and even timber. It is 
not hard to see the underlying causes of the famine. 

The war cannot, however, be dismissed as wholly dis- 
advantageous, economically, to India. The gain in indus- 
trial production is real. Employment and wages have been 
high. Moreover, India has been enabled by the way in 
which the Indian war effort has been financed, mainly 
from British resources, to discharge its large public debt, 
and to accumulate sterling assets, which represent 
Britain’s biggest war debt. This method of financing has, 
of course, caused considerable current damage to India. 
Purchasing power has been multiplied, while stocks of 
goods for civilian purchase have been exhausted or 
sharply reduced ; the currency in circulation has risen 
from Rs. 60 crores in August, 1939, to Rs. 800 crores last 
month—in part an indication of much greater economic 
activity, but in part simply a reflection of harmful infla- 
tion. Nevertheless, India’s new sterling assets, solely the 
consequence of the war, the proceeds of the sale of Indian 
materials for war purposes and of British war financing, 
provide a peace chest for Indian reconstruction. 

There is much talk among Indians about reconstruc- 
tion. In sum, the argument is as follows: more output 
must be obtained from Indian agriculture with the use 
of less labour. At present three-fifths of India’s employed 
population, and a very much larger proportion of the occu- 
pied population, are entirely dependent, at subsistence 
level at best, on agriculture. The proposal is that, in the 
first decade of reconstruction, acreage should be increased 
by a quarter, output by the same or more, while farm 
manpower is reduced by the same proportion. Work 
must, therefore, be found in manufacture for the peasants 
and labourers released. It is by the simultaneous increase 
of productivity in both agriculture and industry that the 
first steps in the solution of Indian poverty are, rightly, 
seen. As part of a ten year plan, the period mostly dis- 
cussed, the task is very large. Not the least trouble during 
the past ten years has been that the increase in Indian 
population has been out of all proportion to the increase 
in India’s annual income. Even a programme that, say, 
doubled the national income in a decade might be can- 
celled out by the flood of births ; such a ranid rise might 
bring in new factors to arrest the increase in population, 
but the planners would do well to recognise that there 
can be no certainty that the vicious Malthusian circle can 
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be broken, no. guarantee that productivity will outstrip 
population, even under the boldest reconstruction policy, 
unless the increase in population can be slowed down. 

Thus the goal is the production, part passu, of more 
food and more goods. Briefly, it means a swift increase 
in horsepower per head in both branches of Indian 
economy. In agriculture it requires the provision of new 
tools and new machinery and instruction in new methods 
of farming. In industry it requires not only the continued 
expansion of certain heavy industries, but also the de- 
velopment of chemical, electrical, metal and automobile 
industries, distributed through the Indian provinces 
according to transport and markets. One aim set 
out by Indian economists is to increase industrial out- 
put from Rs. 500 crores to Rs. 2,000 crores annually 
within ten years; and always, when accused of over- 
ambition, they point to Soviet Russia, which invested 
the equivalent of Rs. 2,000 crores in co-operative indus- 
tries alone in 1933. 

The Russian precedent is ever present in Indian argu- 
ments, and is pertinent. To escape from the morass of 
poverty, the Indians, like the Russians, require to go 
through an agricultural and industrial revolution in a 
fraction of a lifetime. The ten year plan they envisage 
includes the doubling of Indian roads and the increase by 
a third of Indian railways; the development of power 
and hydro-electricity ; and ‘the building of docks, har- 
bours, irrigation works and canals. The cost of such a 

programme has been estimated at Rs. 600 crores L450. 
million) for financing industrial projects and 
improvements ; and it is believed and hoped, by indians, 
that a great part of this sum might be secured: at home, as 


. in Russia, where saving was forced by Government policy. 


Indeed, there is a strong . protectionist and isolationist 
tone among Indian planners. They seek to build up their 
industries behind high tariffs, to strive for a permanent 
foreign surplus in India’s balance of payments. 

It is, of course, very doubtful indeed whether this is 
the right road to success. If India’s postwar sterling 
assets are to be the basis of the reconstruction programme 
the entry of imports in large quantities is essential. India 
will be dependent in its rebuilding upon. foreign 
material and foreign machinery, as indeed: Russia was. 
The precedent of America in ae nineteenth. century is 
as apt as the precedent of Russia, and it was by the entry 
of foreign capital that the transformation of the United 
States into a great industrial power was hastened. Russia 
was compelled to squeeze its capital out of the standard 
of living of its own people. India is in the much more 
favourable position of being able to get it from overseas, 
much of it without cost. The short commons upon which 
the Russian people have been compelled to live during the 
self-dependent remodelling of Russian industry and agri- 
culture offer the prospect of little relief to the poor of 
India, if the road of self-sufficiency is sought. Even the 
Indian planners admit that “tariff policies must be so 
formulated as to encourage and attract mvestment 
capital. 2 

It is plainly not possible to carry through such a pro- 
gramme of reconstruction without the establishment of a 
Government with sufficient powers to plan and act for 
India. It is at this point that economics and. politics 
touch crucially. The advocates of a ten-year plan for 
India speak of an all-India Economic Council of experts ~ 
and business men, working closely with the Development 
Department supplied with a General Economic Staff; 
provincial economic councils on the same model; and 
local councils, fitting into this national framework, in 
every district and city. Is it really possible for India 
so to settle its internal political, racial, religious and class 
divisions as to set up a structure of this sort and, still 
more important, to endow it with the tremendous powers 
over all parts of India and all branches of Indian life 
that it would require? Most Indians accept, in theory, 
the need for a strong central government ; would they do 
so, equally, in practice? A following article will discuss 
the relation between the kind of government that India 
appears to need and the kind of government that appears 
to be politically practicable. 
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The Germans have naturally made great play with 
General Smuts’s crude and discourteous dismissal of France. 
By an unhappy coincidence, the text of his speech became 
known after two particularly heavy Allied air raids on the 
old Vichy zone—Toulon and Modane—where opinion is less 
formed on the question of raids than in the hardened north. 
The substance of German propaganda is simple. “ See, the 
Anglo-Saxons. bomb you flat while they are still at war. 
And what do they promise you afterwards? Extinction.” 
Hostile comment is not confined to the French. In Switzer- 
land, the point has been made, justly, that any policy for a 
strong and unified Europe demands the full collaboration of 
France .and is inconceivable without it. Britain would be 
the first Power to suffer from the eclipse of France. No 
official protest has come from Algiers, but General de Gaulle 
in a very dignified speech, delivered in Constantine, accepted 
and countered the implications of General Smuts’s attack: 

I donot hesitate to say that ... our country measures 

completely ‘the distance between the point where it stands 
today and the point it hopes to reach. France, which for 
two thousand years has lived a life of risk, used to catas- 
trophe and the abyss and used, too, to glory and grandeur, 
knows how hardly and protractedly it will -be necessary to 
fight, suffer:and work in order to play its part in victory and 
rebuild its strength. 
The more the. French are chided and mocked, the more 
their reconnaissance may take on a violent, explosive and 
xenophobic, stamp. It is Britain’s interest in every way to 
foster a .healthy. resurrection, by understanding and en- 
couragement, -by believing with France’s leaders in the pos- 
sibility of. resurrection. General de Gaulle’s confidence in 
the lessons of French history is not misplaced. His words 
are almost ‘an echo of the testimony given over a hundred 
years ago by a very great Frenchman, Alexis de Tocqueville : 

Was there ever a nation on the face of the earth so full 

of contrasts and so extreme in all its actions . . . led there- 
fore always to do either worse or better than was expected 
of it, sometimes below the common level of humanity, some- 
times greatly above it . . . guided by a thread when no one 
resists, ungovernable when the example of. resistance has 
once been given; always deceiving its masters who fear it 
either too little or too much ; never so free that it is hopeless 
to enslave it or so enslaved that it may not break the yoke 
again. 
x x * 


Divided Italy 


Little news comes from northern Italy. This week, how- 
ever, riots have been reported from Pavia. The police arrested 
British prisoners of war who had escaped. The local popula- 
tion reacted violently and the governor was compelled to 
bring in a curfew. The incident is significant. Under the 
facade, the north of Italy is more active than the south. 
And the facade itself is pitiable. All the promised signs of 
the new Republican Fascist regime have failed to materialise. 
The regime has not even had the courage to proceed with 
the trial of its own “ traitors.” The promised tribunal has not 
sat. Ciano is still untried and unshot. The evidence—what 
there is of it—suggests that the disintegration of Fascism is 
complete. Significantly, the German authorities in Rome 
have arrested the regional secretary and forty members of 
the Roman fascio. Mussolini is a ghost. Even his name is 
evoked more and more rarely. In the south, in liberated 
' territory, political divisions are shaping, and at least with 
some vigour and point. Bari radio, Badoglio’s mouthpiece, 
has made appeals for the King, and it seems that the six 
parties are split on the question of the monarchy. They are 
to meet on December 2oth, but the Liberals and the Chris- 
tian Democrats (the Popolari are sharply opposed to the 
anti-monarchical line of the other groups. They are not for 
Victor Emmanuel, but claim, with some reason, that this 
is the last moment to start mass agitation over a pro- 
found constitutional change. Nothing will be decided until 
Rome is reached. Meanwhile, the weather and the Appen- 
nines are éffectively postponing the day. 


, * * * 
Trade Possibilities 


The danger of pretending that the impossible will be 
possible simply because it will be desirable has lately been 
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emphasised in discussions of Britain’s economic policy after 
the war. Several critics, economists and politicians, have 
been urging that, in its negotiations with the United States, 
the British Government should not accept, in the name of 
international co-operation, the placing of any ban on regional 
arrangements with, say, the Empire, the sterling bloc, or 
western Europe. They do this, not because they are narrow 
internationalists or hard-bitten Imperialists—they include 
Mr Shinwell—but because the essential feature of any wise 
international agreement about currency, commerce or the 
exchanges, however unexceptionable its aims, is that it 
should be workable. It is desirable and, indeed, necessary 
in the national interest that we should trade as widely as 
possible with all countries ; very largely the level of our 
standard of living, though not necessarily the level of em- 
ployment, will depend in the future as in the past on the 
extent to which we can benefit from international division of 
labour. The British, above all, are free traders. But this does 
not mean that, in fact, a multilateral trading on a worldwide 
basis without restriction, will be possible ; we may not be 
free to be free. In practice, regional trade or currency 
agreements and controls on imports and exchange may well 
be unavoidable, if only because of the very great difficulties 
that we and other countries are likely to experience in 
obtaining United States dollars. Encouragingly, this point 
has been stated afresh on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Without American understanding and co-operation, declares 
a recent publication of the Foreign Policy Association, 
Britain, the world’s biggest importer and the United States’ 
best customer, may be “forced to adopt a bilateral trade 
policy to survive ”; and, judged by brief cabled reports, the 
author apparently means by “ understanding and co-opera- 
tion,” a more jdiberal tariff policy and a programme of 
domestic full employment, both calculated to raise American 


‘demand for foreign goods, and so, the world’s supply of 


dollars. 
* * * 


Sunday Entertainments Again 


Questions to Sir James Grigg, Secretary of State for 
War, on Tuesday have again brought up the ridiculous 
position in which the country finds itself regarding Sunday 
entertainments. The Lord’s Day Observance Society is now 
engaged in banning Sunday performances for the troops, 
by invoking the Sunday Entertainments Act, though, as Sir 
James Grigg said, no such restriction can be placed on 
the presentation of plays or entertainments in costume 
inside military: camps. His questioner claimed, and Sir 
James Grigg agreed with him, that the discrimination 
between costume shows outside and inside a camp was 
ridiculous. But the Secretary of State for War was not 
altogether justified in claiming that the remedy is within 
the discretion of the House of Commons. It is quite true 
that the Home Secretary gave a lead on the matter nearly 
three years ago and that the House rejected his proposal 
to allow Sunday theatres. But the decision was then reached 
by a free vote of the House, with the result that a vocal 
minority was able to obtain a majority for the occasion be- 
cause there was no compulsion on members to turn up to 
vote. Most of those who voted against Sunday opening were 
too old to fight and were either members of the English 
squirearchy, who normally read the lessons in church on a 
Sunday morning and spend the afternoon and evening in 
their comfortable armchairs, or were representatives of the 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Nonconformists. Since then, Mr 
Morrison has refused to reopen the matter again until he is 
convinced that a majority in the country and the House 
want it. This attitude is not up to his usual fighting tactics, 
and if the welfare of soldiers and civilians, at a time when 
war weariness is very widespread, is not to be left entirely 
at the mercy of a minority of cranks and reactionaries, it is 
his duty to present another permissive regulation—and, if 
it is opposed, to put the Whips on. The opinion of the 
country as a whole can be very simply tested. If there is no 
demand for Sunday theatres, they will quickly close again. 


* *« x 
Bulgarian Scare 


On the second anniversary of the declaration of war 
on the United States by Bulgaria, Roumania and Hungary, 
Mr Cordell Hull issued a solemn warning that unless these 
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states left the German camp, they would have to share the 
disastrous consequences of Germany’s defeat. The warning, 
coming on top of the Teheran Conference, has behind it 
the weight of the three Great Powers ; yet it is difficult to 
see how, until the military situation again develops 
dynamically, the smaller satellites can do much about it. 
Italy is still a plain example of what happens to a nation 
which tries to escape: from the Axis while the Germans are 
still on its soil. The mass of the people cannot do much 
without a Badoglio ; and Badoglios tend to arise only when 
invasion is imminent. It is significant that the strongest re- 
actions to the Teheran and Cairo talks came from Bulgaria, 
which, if a joint Black Sea and Balkan operation were to be 
launched, would immediately come under fire. It was the 
report that President Inénii had gone to Cairo, taking only 
his Chief of Staff with him, that started some sort of a panic 
in Sofia. The Council of Ministers met ; then the Sobranje 
was summoned to a secret session. The Government party 
held a meeting, followed by another meeting of the 
Government. Wild rumours circulated about the complete 
reshuffling of the Ministry, which would, among other 
things, remove the Foreign Minister, M. Shishmanov, from 
office. Axis sources reported peace demonstrations in the 
streets of Sofia. It is even possible that, in this extremity, 
the Bulgarian Government did attempt to send a peace- 
feeler to the Allies. However, the crisis came abruptly to 
an end when President InGnii stepped smiling and- calm 
from his Cairo aeroplane. Immediately the word went out 
that Turkey was not coming into the war, “for the time 
being at any rate.” The President and M. Menemenjoglu 
spoke of full understanding and complete accord, but 
stressed Turkey’s non-belligerency. The Bulgarians felt that 
they stidl had a respite, even if only “ the hundred days ” re- 
ferred to by American journalists returning from Turkey. 
With the fear of invasion lifted for the time being their 
political pulse returned to its customary sub-normal. 


* * * 


Missions to Tito 


The Jugoslav Government in Cairo still refuses to sec 
anything but treason in the widespread military activities 
of the Tito groups. If the young King persists in keeping 
to such poor counsellors, he may lose any hope of identify- 
ing himself with his people. His Cabinet has even addressed 
reproaches to Britain for giving military support to the 
partisans. The truth is that the Jugoslav Cabinet in Cairo 
is, apart from the King, rapidly rendering itself completely 
irrelevant. Meanwhile neither Britain nor Russia has recog- 
nised Tito’s political claims. They are now confining their 
support to military matters. Russia is now to send a military 
mission which will have as its opposite number the British 
mission which Brigadier Maclean, MP, established last 
spring. For the future, it is to be hoped that all parties will 
abide by the three principles laid down by Mr Eden in the 
Commons—full support for all military activity directed 
against the Axis, full freedom of the peoples, unweighted by 
prior commitments, to choose their own form of govern- 
ment when the time comes, and full loyalty to all Allied 
nations. The difficulty in all this is, of course, the exact 
location of the pays réel. It is a question which cannot of 
its nature be settled in time of war. 





‘ 


* 


* 





The Influenza Epidemic 


Unlike the weather—except in the Straits of Dover— 
epidemics are not censorable, and the press is allowed to 
discuss the present outbreak of influenza with impunity. 
Inevitably, comparisons have been made with 1918. Then, 
the epidemic began a month or so earlier, but it came at a 
similar stage, chronologically, in the war. There, however, 
the comparison ends. In 1918, the epidemic was virtually 
world-wide, and was devastating in its destruction of life. 
Ten million deaths is an estimate that has been accepted 
authoritatively. To-day, it is reported that there is an 
epidemic in the United States, but no reports yet of one on 
the continent of Europe—with the exception of reports of 
“cellar flu” in Berlin—or in Asia or the southern 
Dominions. The nature of the disease is also incomparably 
milder. The Registrar-General’s return for the 126 great 
towns of England and Wales shows that influenza deaths in 
the week ended December 4th totalled 709, compared with 
375 in the preceding week and 31 in the first week of 
November. The returns published this week-end will pro- 
bably show a total of about 1,000, which compares 
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with the 1937 epidemic’s peak of 1,155. ...In_ spite 
of its mildness, however, influenza sufferers need 
medical attention and nursing, and for the first time 
since the war began the reduced medical facilities avail- 
able for civilians, have been severely tested. In general, 
doctors have been able to cope with the situation, but in 
parts of the country they badly need help, and the 
Minister of Health announced last week that Service doc- 
tors would be available, so far a8 their military duties per- 
mit, if county medical officers of health get. into touch with 
the’ ADMS for their area, and with the secretary of the 
Local Medical War Committee. This scheme has been 
urged for a long time now. But, unfortunately, it will take. 
time for it to operate, and by the time the applications for 
help have been made, and the red tape has been cut, the 
influenza wave in any particular area will have passed on. 
It would surely have been better for the arrangements to 
have been made, and the formalities completed, months, or 
even years, ago rather than to wait until an epidemic is at its 
height. The same consideration applies to thé scheme for 
home help now being organised by local authorities at the 
request of the Ministry of Health. The shortage of domestic 
help has placed some households in very great’ difficulty 
when the housewife is ill. Moreover, doctors have fre- 
quently been confronted with cases of patients living alone 
who have no one to fill a hot water bottle for them, much 
less shop and cook. They have no option but to send these 
people to hospital—if a hospital can be found to take them 
—where they can be nursed, which places a further strain 
on the hospitals’ straitened resources, and involves the 
danger of spreading infection in the hospital itself. The plan 
for organising first-aid post and rest centre staffs, and mem- 
bers of the voluntary services, into “ mutual help ” schemes 
is a good one, but its benefits will not be fully ‘felt until 
the next epidemic. 


t ae” 
Location of Industry 


The first sign that the Government has any policy on 
the location of industry was given by the President of the 
Board of Trade in the House of Commons last ‘week. Mem-: 
bers representing constituencies in the former. depressed 
areas of Scotland, the North-East and South Wales had 
tabled an amendment to the Address, regretting the absence 
of any specific reference to the location of industry in areas 
where unemployment was high before the war. They spoke 
with considerable feeling, which was clearly shared by Dr. 
Dalton, who himself represents Bishop Auck!and, one of the 
blackest spots during the depression. The amendment was 
withdrawn after an assurance that the areas would receive 
special consideration in the period of change from war to 
peace within the context of the Government’s policy of 
maintaining full employment. Dr. Dalton agreed: that the 
exclusive dependence of the areas on heavy industry had 
been unfortunate, and that the aim should be to achieve a 
more balanced and diversified economy. The Government 
is proposing that, as far as possible, necessary defence pro- 
duction shall be continued in the areas ; and, where suitable, 
premises no longer required for Government work will be 
converted into trading estates. A big difficulty in placing 
new work in the areas may be the shortage of factory space, 
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and, in the issue of permits for industrial building, the 
areas will be given high priority, and premises requisi- 
tioned for storage purposes will be cleared rapidly. The 
Board of Trade is making a number of surveys into the 
possibilities of industrial production in the special areas, 
and lists of Government factories which could be released 
for peaceful production are being compiled. Perhaps the 
biggest change is a psychological one—the areas are hence- 
forward to be known as “development ” areas, thus re- 
moving the ‘taint of depression or distress. Dr Dalton’s 
statement could very usefully be followed by a speedy 
declaration of ‘the Government’s policy on the Barlow pro- 
posals for guidance of the location of industry. 


* * * 


The Restoration of Shops 


The President of the Board of Trade told the Com- 
mons on Tuesday that the wartime licensing of shops will 
continue for a time after the war. Some increase in numbers 
will be allowed, and additional licences will go first, rightly, 
to ex-shopkeepers on war service, and to disabled persons. 
It would do no harm if Dr Dalton were also to state now 
that, when the wartime scarcity of supplies and manpower 
which made restriction advisable is over, the principle of 
free entry will be restored, without restraint of retailing by 
the Government or by trade associations. After shortage, the 
on'y reason for restriction would be to further full employ- 
ment or fair distribution, and so far from limitation of entry 
to shopkeeping being an aid to this, it would in fact be an 
obstacle. The curtailment and concentration of retail trade 
during the war have been allowed to go on largely hap- 
hazardly with indiscriminate losses to those squeezed out, 
and it is important that its remobilisation should not be 
straitjacketed, directly or. indirectly, by the quasi-mono- 
polistic bodies which may see in the war their chance to 
fasten an even stronger hold than before on shops and 


shoppers. 
* x: * 


Wheat Supplies 


The agreement for United Nations Relief and Rehabi- 
litation Administration has now been published as a White 
Paper (Cmd, 6491). Its main provisions, for the adminis- 
trative working of UNRRA, are now well known and need 
not be restated. Simultaneously with the publication of the 
White Paper,. the post has brought from Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, a copy of Wheat Studies, containing the 
latest of ‘Mr Joseph S. Davis’ excellent surveys of world 
wheat supp‘ies. His carefully documented study shows, at 
least for the current year, how much will be available of 
one of the most important of the foodstuffs that will be 
needed to'relieve the undernourished people of the present 
occupied ‘countries. The facts he gives are encouraging and 
show, as was pointed out in an article on UNRRA in The 
Economist on November 27th, that in wheat—which is, with 
wool, a rare exception—there is at present no shortage. At 
the end of the latest crop year, the combined stocks of the 
United States, Canada, Australia, and Argentina—the four 
major exporting countries—amounted to 1,694 million 
bushels, against 1,421 million in 1942 and 785 million in 
1939. The crops of the four countries, on the other hand, 
have shown a marked fall, from 1,929 million .bushels in 
1942-43 ‘to 1,440 million in 1943-44; but, owing to the 
larger carry-over, total supplies available during the current 
season at 3,134 million bushels, are on'y 216 million bushels 
smaller than during the preceding season. They are more 
than 1,000 million bushels bigger than supplies in 1938-39, 
which is equivalent to about two-thirds of Continental 
Europe’s average pre-war crop. The situation when the war 
ends depends upon how long it lasts. The supplies of wheat 
available for relief would be sufficient if the war ended next 
year. But production will probably continue to fall ; the size 
of the next harvest is unpredictable ; and much will depend 
on the volume of wheat diverted during the remainder of 
the war to feed livestock and to industrial users. 


* * * 


Finnish Dilemma 


The United States is not at war with Finland. It was. 


not included in Mr Hull’s warning to the satel'ites. Yet 
for the time being it is more under fire from Russia than 
any other Axis power. In recent weeks the tone of 
Russian broadcasts has been very fierce ; atrocity stories of 
the treatment of Seviet prisoners in Finnish camps have 
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been broadcast widely (especially in English) and War and 
the Working Classes have attacked Finland several times. 
The Russians also accused the ‘Finns of shelling Lenin- 
grad—an accusation which led the Finns to deny solemnly 
that they had done any such thing. The reason for this 
campaign may well be the apparent failure of the peace 
manceuvres in October and November. It is rumoured that 
direct contact was established between Finland and Moscow 
and conditions discussed. It is also rumoured that the Finns 
turned down a moderate Russian proposal—agreement on 
the lines of the 1940 settlement. Whether or not these re- 
ports are true, the defeat of the more conciliatory elements in 
Fin‘and is suggested by the resignation of M. Fagerholm, for 
six years Minister of Social Affairs, who was known to have 
strong pro-Allied sympathies. The difficulties facing the 
Finns are tremendous. The Germans are still on their terri- 
tory. They face a hard winter on meagre food supplies 
guaranteed only by Germany. Yet intransigence on their. 
part must inevitably decrease the chances of securing a 
reasonable settlement. Possibly the Russian attacks are a 
smokescreen to cover continued negotiation. If so, there is 
still a chance that no final decision has been taken, either on 
the Russian or the Finnish side to bar the way to an 
eventual peace. 1 


Reform in Algeria 


In his speech at Constantine on December 12th General 
de Gau'le outlined a new policy for Algerian Moslems. 
On the morrow of his speech, the French Committee of 
National Liberation passed a resolution containing the main 
points of the. promised reform. The most important change 
is the decision to confer French citizenship on Moslem 
élites immediately. Until now, Moslems, who because of 
their religion would not submit to the Napoleonic code, 
have been French subjects, but not French citizens. Now 
the acquisition of citizenship by Moslems will not be made 
dependent on their abandonment of the Koran. Further, 
the Moslem representation on the Algerian “ deliberating ” 
bodies will be increased, and the suffrage extended. Admini- 
strative jobs will be opened to more Moslems; and the 
Commissioner for Moslem affairs has been asked to work 
out a comprehensive scheme of social and economic advance 
for the native population. So far the reforms apply to 
Algeria, but not to Tunisia and Morocco. This radical 
change in French colonial policy, though sti!] confined to 
one dependency, is a direct result of the war. Under Vichy, 
the Moslems were drawn into the Legion of Combatants 
and into the Service d’Ordre Légionnaire. The privileges 
of citizenship which the Jews enjoyed under the Crémieux 
law, and which caused a great deal of jealousy among 
Arabs, were then abolished. Recently the Crémieux law 
was re-enacted, which must have again given rise to Arab 
resentment. The present reform puts Arab élites on an equal 
footing with Jews ; and it may partly remove a major cause 
of friction between Arabs and Jews in Algeria. The reform 
may also have been inspired by General de Gaulle’s desire 
to undo the unfavourable impression made by recent events 
in Lebanon among the Arab population of North Africa. It 
is doubtful whether it will be possib‘e to limit the reform to 
Algeria only and to the élites. For seventy years, French 
administration has refused to grant citizenship to Moslems 
because of the incompatibility of their religious practices 
(polygamy) with the Napoleonic code. Now this refusal has 
been discarded. And this may well stimulate a movement 
among the Moslems for a wider and more radical reform. 


* * * 


Mounting the Winter Offensive 


The German counter-offensive in the Kiev salient goes 
on after a month of effort. General Manstein’s army has 
advanced more than half way from Zhitomir to Kiev. The 
pace of the advance has been very slow—about two miles a 
day in flat country. But the danger to Kiev has consider- 
ably increased. Perhaps it is true that the offensive has been 
mainly due to the desire of the German High Command 
to prop up the morale of the troops. But it may well be the 
purpose also to tie down as much of the Russian strength 
as possible during the winter “lull,” which the Russians 
wish to use for the preparation of the winter offensive. In 
spite of the continued fighting, these preparations are in full 
swing. The Russian press has recently provided some 
evidence of their nature. The supply system in the im- 
mediate rear has been reorganised and simplified. The idea 
is to make the main fronts self-sufficient ; the distribution 
of supplies within each of the main fronts is to be highly 
centralised. This aim is to secure increased mobility on 
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equipment is being carefully distributed among the armies, 
according to the varying weather conditions on the different 
fronts. Despite the Kiev counter-drive, so-far only poorly 
rewarded, the Russians are mounting the winter offensive, 
for the time when blows will be struck from west and south, 
as well as east. Even so, the prospects of that winter cam- 
paign still hang largely on the successful defence of Kiev. 


* * * 


Education for Demobilisation 


Army education is divided into three parts. The Army 
Education Corps is part of the regular military organisation 
and, while mainly concerned with technical training, was 
intended at the end of the last war to do something like the 
job which is expected of the larger and more varied system 
at the end of this one. The other two parts are the Central 
Advisory Council for Adult Education in H.M. Forces, 
a product of this war, intended to make available to troops 
all the resources of civilian adult education, sad'y diluted in 
wartime by other calls ; and the Army Bureau of Current 
Affairs, an internal organisation designed to provide discus- 
sions ‘between officers and their men on matters of public 
importance, as well as on the broader implications of 
strategy and tactics. The appointment of Mr P. R. Morris, 
Director of Education for Kent, to be Director-General of 
Army Education will bring closer, at the top at any rate, 
these three strands which at present are on!y partially inter- 
woven. The temptation to see army education through some- 
what romantic glasses is too seldom resisted. The picture of 
a great civilian army pulsing with interest and information 
on world affairs and civic problems is almost entirely a 
well-meaning myth. The mass of soldiers, like the mass of 
citizens, is mostly unmoved and unaffected by matters 
outside daily work. Moreover, it appears to be inherent in 
the character of any army that the educational opportunities 
provided for it should have a “way and purpose” very 
strictly related to its peculiar military tasks. ABCA was an 
excellent idea to arouse the curiosity of civilians and soldiers 
and encourage free thought on democratic lines; in some 
units and under some commanders it has had notable effects. 
But, in the main, army education is necessarily propagandist 
—though not in the worst sense. The large proportion of it 
that is technica! in character has its direction set by the 
needs of battle. The penumbra of more detached instruction, 
which has grown strikingly and significantly during this 
war, has, in the last resort, equally specific objectives. It is 
provided for two definite reasons: first, so that the soldier 
may fight better, with some knowledge of what the war is 
being fought for and how it is being conducted ; and 
secondly, so that when the war ends, the soldier may come 
to the change-over from war to peace in an understanding 
and orderly mood. This second motive, which largely in- 
spired the development of the AEC after the last war, 
has now become uppermost in the mind of the authorities, 
faced with the tremendous task of demobilisation in the 
not distant future. Mr Morris’s appointment, very welcome 
because it brings in a civilian of known imagination and 
ability, is part of the preparation for peace. If the new 
Director-General realises the limitations as well as the 
possibilities of the work he is now called upon to oversee 
he can make an important contribution to the shape of 
things to come in the next few years. 


* * * 
Couponeers 


For over four years the word “coupon” has meant, as 
twenty-five years ago, a title to rations. Now, with victory 


“not too far off, another meaning is creeping in, the meaning 


acquired at the election of 1918, when the first post- 
war parliament was elected on the “ coupon” of support for 
the Government which had won the war. There is much 
discussion about whether the same unsatisfactory practice 
should decide the next post-war election ; and, appropriately 
while the discussion goes on, the Par‘iamentary relics of 
the 1918 couponeers have held a dinner to celebrate twenty- 
five years of survival—unbroken in only a handful of cases. 
The 1918 Parliament is remembered as a collection of “ hard- 
faced men who looked as. if they had done well out of the 
war.” The breed has not survived so long ; none at the small 
dinner held on Thursday, which included the Speaker, 
deserved this description. Probably, the hard-faced men and 
profiteers either went on to do well out of the peace, rather 
than politics, or sank back into we!l-earned oblivion. But 
this meeting of the survivors, presumably (because they sur- 
vived) the fittest, brings an important point very much to 
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mind. What will the next Peace Parliament be like? There 
are three schools of thought about the reconstruction period 
immediately after the war. One, much favoured by Con- 
servative and independent members without party supports, 
is that everything should be sacrificed to “ unity,” that there . 
should be a coupon election, and that the return to party 
politics, if any, should be delayed as long as possible. 
Another is that while a return to genuine party politics is 
desirable, a party election immediatety after the war, even if 
it were possible, would be disastrous. The third, not much 
advocated by Members of Parliament, for obvious reasons, 
is that the future of British politics and the character of the 
peace depend upon finding true popular answers to ques- 
tions fully and frankly stated, which can only be done by 
the method of statement and counter-statement between 
parties, once the strength of our political system. The 
first post-war Government will largely be bound by the 
mood, talents, and imagination of the first post-war 
Parliaments. For more years than it is comfortable to 
remember, Parliaments have been poor in quality, hazy in 
ideas and reluctant in action. It would be a poor outlook if 
the sole choice were between the continuation of this kind 
of Commons and the appearance at Westminster of another 
crowd of hard-faced and short-sighted men. 





* * : * 
Saving the Countryside 


For most of his speech last week at the annual meet- 
ing of the Council for the Preservation of. Rural England, 
Mr W. S. Morrison trod upon safe ground. Everyone wishes 
well the efforts for saving the lovelier parts of the country- 
side from further spoiling. This is one field where the 
sentimentality of the Scott Report, with whose implementa- 
tion the Minister seemed chiefly concerned, is not out of 
place. The generosity of individuals, as shown by the work 
of the National Trust, and the good intentions of local 
authorities, are guarantees that the best views and walks 
may be saved for all to enjoy. This requires no new powers ; 
but is this enough? Mr Morrison’s only concrete statement 
was that he had commissioned two expert surveys, one for 
national parks and the other for the coastline. On another 
recent occasion the nation was reassured that there will be 
no new “ Peacehavens” after the war. But to stop the sort 
of coast development associated with Peacehaven, or similar 
sprawls inland, there is needed not the preservation of par- 
ticular areas, however beautiful, but improved powers over 
the use of all land, and of those the Minister made no 
mention. The intention of the LCC to build an estate 
at Oxhey, in Hertfordshire, is the first indication vouch- 
safed to the public of how the London area is likely to 
grow in practice. 


Shorter Notes 


The Disabled Persons (Employment) Bill was given a 
general welcome, and a second reading, in the House of 
Commons on Friday of last week. Other measures approved 
last week were the Local Elections and Register of Electors 
(Temporary Provisions) Bill, which obtained its third 
reading, and the new draft regulations for supplementary 
pensions and unemployment assistance. 

* 


The following table gives the number of civilian casualties 
in air-raids since September, 1939: — 
Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 











Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
Total, 194). ...6cc00 20,863 21,839 42,702 
Total, 1942.......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :— 
January-June...... 1,830 2,515 4,345 
PE ko wewesiecnces . 167 210 377 
PINS <6 cesesices 108 164 272 
September ......... 5 ll 16 
October ....2.5s0ses 118 283 401 
November* ........ 119 2358 357 
Totals to date.... 50,207 59,911 110,118 


* Those killed last month included 41 men, 49 women and 
28 children under 16. The vast majority of the total were 
accounted for by a single incident, when a dance hall in a 
London suburb was hit. It should be pointed out that Service 
casualties in this incident are not included in the figures. 
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California Boom 


(From a Correspondent in Los Angeles) 


November 8th. 

——- surveys show that Southern California aircraft 

workers plan to stay here after the war. They know 
many will lose their jobs. Federal and state authorities have 
warned that, after the war, the Los Angeles area “may be 
one of the most seriously distressed industrial districts in 
the United States for a few years.” San Diego, the second 
city of the area, will have post-war readjustments prob- 
ably “more difficult than in any other south-west com- 
munity.” And yet the workers plan to stay. 

The reasons for the above warnings are not hard to find. 
Of Los Angeies County’s 7,500 factories, 2,000 are new 
since 1939, and have never made anything but war goods— 
1,000 of them are aircraft accessory plants, and 500 others 
specialise in dies, tools, machines. ‘lhe transfer of their pro- 
ductive capacity to peace-time goods is obviously going to 
be a major transfer. {n 1939, Los Angeles County had rela- 
tively fewer factory workers than any large eastern industrial 
centre. In the ten counties of Southern California, motion 
pictures, sportswear, cosmetics, automobile assembly, 
petroleum products, tyres and tubes, furniture, aeroplanes, 
specialty food products, electrical appliances, pottery, were 
the main occupations offering industrial jobs ; further em- 
ployment was available in transportation, distribution, service 
—the balmy climate was a natural resource for the tourist 
trade. 

By contrast to the lack of development of heavy industry 
before the war, specialised agriculture was highly developed, 
particularly the production of fruits and vegetables ; Los 
Angeles Courty’s assessed valuation for agricultural pro- 
ducts is more than $3 billion, 40 per cent of all California’s. 
But since the war industry has caught up. This year the 
Los Angeles County aircraft industry will double Germany’s 
and quadruple Japan’s probable output. Currently, the 
California shipbuilding industry outbuilds the rest of the 
world. 

To get these end-products, two kinds of supplies are 
indispensable ; the raw materials, power and other acces- 
sories which the people who make the end-products need 
as producers, and the food, clothing and other necessities 
which those people need as consumers. Serving in both 
capacities, a Pacific south-west feeder region is developing, 
with Arizona, Nevada and Utah included in close trade ties 
with California. The extent of the new demand is reflected 
in the fact that population in the ten Southern California 
counties increased more than 25 per cent between 1930 and 
1940, and another 13 per cent since 1940—nearly one person 
in three of all the people in the eleven western states live 
there. The Los Angeles metropolitan area is now exceeded 
only by New York and Chicago, both in population and 
buying power. 


In the field of consumers’ goods, these hundreds of . 


thousands of newcomers, mostly young, offer possibilities 
for low cost distribution to a growing mass market. Manu- 
facturers are establishing local or branch plants—4oo of the 
2,000 post-Pearl Harbour factories are making apparel— 
and in a variety of lines they set the pace so as to attract 
buyers from elsewhere: in 1939 there were 750 such offices ; 
to-day over 1,800 department stores in the US and 
abroad maintain permanent resident buying offices in Los 
Angeles. 

' Similarly with food: livestock men on the western ranges 
are beginning to discover that there is such a thing as a 
dairy cow, and that beef and mutton can move west as well 
as in the usual direction. (Food comes to Los Angeles by 
water as well as over the mountains—the city is now the 
world’s greatest fishing port; last year’s catch exceeded 
half a billion pounds.) 

Similarly again with supplies for the machines and the 
furnaces of the new industries. Los Angeles’ Bethlehem and 
Columbia steel plants have long made steel, hauling their 
pig iron from Utah. Now the Henry Kaiser $100 million 


dollar steel plant has begun production at Fontana, less than 
50 miles from Los Angeles ; this plant will make its own 
pig iron, since it has easy access to the necessary iron ore, 
coal, limestone, and water. Also, a recent find of the US 


Geologic Survey has revealed huge high-grade iron ore ~~ 


deposits within 200 miles of the city. At the same time, the 
needed power has been developed. Installations at Geneva, 
Utah, bring the furnace capacity of the region west of the 
continental divide up to 3,548,020 net tons of ferrous metal, 
compared with 1,061,620 net tons before the war. The 
open hearth and electric steel capacity in the Los Angeles 
area has increased by 308 per cent during the war, com- 
pared with increases of 109 per cent in the Portland-Seattle 
area, and 43 per cent in the San Francisco area. 

The working of immense manganese beds near Las Vegas, 
Nevada, and the discovery of rich tungsten ore in the state, 


. the opening up of lead-zinc and possible molybdenum 


deposits in a formerly inaccessible area of Arizona, the 
manufacture of aluminium and manganese under the com- 
bined influence of war and hydro-electric power—all are 
encouraging workers to expect to survive the change-over 
from war industry with the prospect of the far west becom- 
ing a of the major light metal-producing areas of the 
world. 

Another prospect is synthetic rubber ; the Pacific South- 
west has a sixth of the nation’s known underground 
petroleum reserves, as well as large supplies of natural gas, 
oil-bearing shales, bituminous coal. At the moment, how- 
ever, this industry is having growing pains. When Los 
Angeles’ Southern California Gas Company,. scheduled to 
supply about 80 per cent of the butadiene for the synthetic 
rubber plant set up at Torrance by the Goodyear and US 
Rubber Companies, began to make butadiene in its largest 
artificial gas plant, exhaust gases at times blanketed parts of 
Los Angeles. Wiping their smarting eyes and holding their 
noses, citizens protested loudly ; synthetic rubber produc- 
tion is now temporarily held up through an injunction 
action.’ Nevertheless, major tyre companies are counting on 
a post-war synthetic rubber and tyre industry employing at 
least 12,000 workers. 

A third prospect is plastics ; the California industry has 
expanded more than §00 per cent in the past three years, 
and this year may turn out $500 million worth of products. 

Then, too, aircraft and shipbuilding, though their produc- 
tion will undoubtedly be sharply cut, will certainly not drop 
out entirely after the war. : 

So the workers in Southern California think they’ll stick 
around awhile. 


American Notes 
Third Party Threats 


By a curious coincidence, threats to bolt from the major ~ 


parties have come this week both from Republican and 
the Democratic ranks. Mr Willkie has refused either to 
confirm or deny a story that he has “ thoroughly explored ” 
the possibility of forming a third party. Only a few days 
earlier a number of Southern Senators, enraged by the 
accusation that they had entered into an “ unholy alliance ” 
with the Republicans to kill the Soldiers’ Vote Bill, 
threatened to form a new Southern party. The substance 
of the allegation was that the Southern Democrats put the 
retention of their hold over the South, through the poll tax, 
before the interests of the national party and indeed before 
those of absentee Servicemen. This flare-up has subsided 
somewhat with Senator Byrd’s prudent refusal to captain 
the revolt. It could hardly be taken seriously. Within 
the Democratic framework the Southern bloc holds a 
position of great power and has not failed to extract its 
pound of flesh in the form of repeated concessions from 
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Mr Roosevelt, who, it is said, will make almost any sacrifice 
on the home front to secure the acceptance of his foreign 
policy. Through nominally Democratic, the Southern group 
feels no hesitation in voting against the Administration 
and with the Republicans when its special interests are at 
stake. The defeat, in the Senate, of the Bill to establish 
a two-party federal commission to supervise the procedure 
enabling Servicemen to vote was an excellent example of 
its freedom from party inhibitions. As matters now stand, 
unless the House succeeds in dissuading the Senate, control 
of Servicemen’s absentee balloting remains with the 
states, and it is doubtful whether the law, in a number of 
cases, can be changed: in time to permit effective participa- 
tion by men overseas. 


* a * 
Another Blitz ? 


The fact that Mr Willkie has chosen not to deny his 
reported “ exploration” of third partv possibilities does not 
mean that, at this early stage, he is seriously considering a 
bolt from the party, though, if he is passed over for the 
nomination, it would not be unlikely. Even a man so con- 
vinced of his own destiny and of the rightness of his stand 
both on foreign and domestic issues as Mr Willkie can 
hardly imagine that the creation of a third party would 
provide the key to the White House which he is seeking. 
The third party in American national politics has been, 
without exception, a losing proposition. To split one of the 
major parties is a form of suicide pact. The threat of a bolt 
is another matter. It will certainly reinforce the suspicions 
of the party regulars, who have always contended that Mr 
Willkie is not a real Republican, but only a Democrat turned 
Willkie-ite. But it is the strongest weapon in Mr Willkie’s 
armoury, for although to resort to it would be a confession of 
personal failure, it would guarantee a Democratic victory. 
That he should feel the need of using such blitz tactics 
suggests that he is becoming alarmed at the pace of the stop- 
Willkie movement. The increasingly sensational attacks 
upon him, like the accusations of the Chicago Tribune that 
he is the tool of “ Wall Street financiers, Communists and 
ex-convicts,” probably will not do much damage, though 
they suggest that a dirty campaign is in the making. The 
manoeuvres of Mr Landon and Mr Hoover are worth more 
attention. Their refusal to commit the party to approval of 
the Administration’s foreign policy suggests that they may, 
if it seems politically profitable, urge the party to adopt some 
such slogan as Governor Bricker’s “co-operation but no 
subservience,” which, while giving lip-service to collabora- 
tion, would permit attacks on Mr Roosevelt’s policies. 


# * ¥ 
NAM and the Future 


Reports on the Second War Congress of American 
Industry, which has just concluded its meeting at New 
York, are still fragmentary. It appears fair to say, however, 
that its position on international affairs has proved more 
constructive than its stand on domestic issues. The Report 


‘of the Post-war Committee of the National Association of 


Manufacturers took a firm stand in favour of an international 
organisation and prompt action against aggressors, the 
rehabilitation of the permanent court of international justice 
and the creation of international agencies to deal with specific 
problems in the economic field. It is not difficult to imagine, 
however, that members of the Congress listened with even 
more eagerness to the plea of Mr Sloan, of General Motors, 
for a thorough revision of the tax system after the war in 
the interests of free enterprise. Mr Sloan was probably 
typical of big business in the enthusiasm with which he 
regarded post-war opportunities. In the expectation of a 
national income of about $100 billion, General Motors has 
committed itself to the spending of $500 million on plant 
reconversion and technological improvements. But he 
insisted, as business generally has insisted, that a pre- 
requisite was the reconstruction of the tax system, to reduce 
taxes on enterprise and those on individuals where they 
discourage saving and investment. In the opinion of the 
Post-war Committee, business will be able to find new 
outlets for the production which during the war has been 
bought by the Government only by a vast new emphasis 
on the importance of distribution and the ability to increase 
consumer wants. 
* * * 
Manpower Politics 


President Roosevelt has signed a Bill embodying the 
results of the agitation to delay the drafting of fathers. 


.fequirements is put at a million. 
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The measure provides that fathers may not be taken until 
all available single men have been inducted, and by tighten- 
ing up occupational deferments and urging that, if possible, 
mental and physical standards of the Services should be 
lowered in some respects, attempts to postpone the evil 
day. Neither of these devices is likely to be of much avail ; 
the exhaustion of the reserve of single men is so near at 
hand that about 1,000,000 of the Service intake of 1,700,000 
are expected to come from the privileged class of “ pre- 
Pearl Harbour fathers.” The law also makes substantial 
changes in manpower authority, partly because of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with Mr McNutt’s handling of the 
problem, and partly, perhaps, because current reductions 
in the war production programme appear to justify a more 
easy-going attitude. Supervision over the Selective Service 
System, which administers the draft, is returned to 
General Hershey despite Mr McNutt’s : protests that it 
would weaken the overall programme by dividing civilian 
and military control of recruitment. The controversial 
“ work or fight ” order of the Commission comes to an end. 
This was Mr McNutt’s attempt to force.men into essential 
occupations under the threat of induction into. the. Forces. 
It has been criticised as ineffective, and also as.a slur on 
the Services. There are reports that as a. result of these 
invasions of his slender authority Mr McNutt may resign, 
particularly as they follow an attack by .Mr Elmer . Davis 
on his handling of publicity, a function in which even his 
enemies previously admitted he excelled. The belief that 
cuts in. war production will end the strain on manpower 
is not borne out by the Commissioner’s revised estimates 
for the coming year. Although munitions employment will 
not increase as rapidly as had been estimated: in June, war 
industries are expected to need another million workers 
by next July. The overall increase in Service and civilian 


* * *« 
Inflation and National Unity. ; ' 


In the past. week Congress has made two direct and 
ominous attacks upon the agencies responsible. for. keeping 
down prices. The Senate, by 74 votes to 4, adapted and 
sent to the House the Truman resolution supporting the 
wage increase of 8 cents an hour for non-operating 
employees of the railroads which had been denied by the 
Stabilisation Director. The House has since ordered the 
Office of Price Administration to reverse its stand- and 
allow an increase in the price of crude oil of a minimum 
of 35 cents a barrel. These are the first-instances of Con- 
gressional interference with the details of price and wage 
policy. While they may fail to reach the President, or may 
then be vetoed, they open the way for a new flood of log- 
rolling and seriously impair the prestige of the agencies 
involved and their ability to carry out a consistent policy. 
As Mr Vinson said, the Senate itself has broken the wage 
stabilisation line. With such encouragement, Labour can 
hardly be expected to exhibit superhuman restraint ; and, 
in fact, the drive for increased wages, for example in the 
steel industry, is proceeding, and a “ progressive ” strike on 
the railways has been called for December 30th by the 
railroad brotherhoods. The administration is straining 
desperately to turn back the tide. Mr Byrnes, in a Pearl 
Harbour Day address, warned that if the line were not 
held now against inflation there were no prepared posi- 
tions to which the country could retreat. Frankly admitting 
many defects in the anti-inflation programme, Mr, Byrnes 
insisted that, so far, the record was vastly better than that 
of the last war, and appealed to the patriotism of the leaders 
of labour, agriculture and industry to help the Government, 
“so that we will not lose the peace while our boys win the 
war.” Mr Charles Wilson, the distinguished industrialist 
now with the War Production Board, made a similar appeal 


‘to the National Association of Manufacturers. In one 


striking passage he said:— 


I know of no other period except perhaps the Civil War 
when there has been so much need for unity in our country 
and so few signs of it. . . It is an appalling thing to'see the 
separate groups and special interests separating out of the 

‘ main body of the American war effort in order to work for 
their own special purposes and private ambitions... . Now 
we are coming into an election year when passions and pre- 
judices are likely to be accentuated. . , I submit that if we 
give way to these passions and prejudices, if we lend ourselves 
to the breaking up of our society into partisan. groups and 
cliques, we are jeopardising our entire national future. 


Mr Wilson was speaking specifically of the dangers of a 
right-wing reaction among some sections of. capital, but his 
words have a wider significance. 5 ; 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Confession of a Quisling 


(By a Correspondent) 


‘¢7 E SOIR” is a Belgian paper which has preached 
collaboration with the Germans. Until quite recently 
its editor was Raymond De Becker. In October De Becker 
had to resign, probably because of misunderstandings with 
the Nazis. Before he resigned he spoke to his staff ; gave 
his views on the present position in Europe ; and made a 
long apologia for the policy of collaboration he had pur- 
sued for three and a half years. The speech shows, with 
some degree of cynical sincerity, the tortuous and slippery 
road which a quisling has travelled in the years of 

European eclipse. 

De Becker seems to have been a quisling of a peculiar 
type. He might almost be called an honest quisling, if this 
description were not a contradiction. Perhaps it would 
be truer to say that he has been a quisling with a purpose. 
He never belonged to the mercenary ranks of a Fifth 
Column. He claims to have held aloof from the other brand 
of Belgian collaborators, the Rexists, whom he treats as a 
contemptible pack of hirelings. 

De Becker clearly speaks for a certain kind of collaborator 
which can be found in almost every country—the quisling 
who has not been bought. ‘These gentlemen could be found 
in Europe even before 1940. Sometimes they come from the 
most “ respectable ” political circles. In Belgium there was 
De Man, the Socialist philosopher and sociologist, who 
hailed Hitler’s victory in 1940. In France there were lead- 
ing figures in very conservative and right-wing circles like 

Pétain himself, parliamentarians like Déat or old Socialists 
- like Paul Faure. In Czechoslovakia there was the former 
President of the Supreme Court, Hacha, or Tisso, the leader 
of a well-established Catholic movement. In a sense De 
Becker speaks for all of these and a whole host of others. 
He presents the common denominator of the political blind- 
ness and moral cynicism that have misled them. He tells dis- 
passionately the story of their disillusionment. 

_De Becker lost his belief in German victory long ago, 
though he still does not see the inevitability of German 
defeat. He still believes that, in collaborating with the 
Germans, he fulfilled a patriotic duty as a Belgian. In 1940, 
he took Hitler’s victory for granted. He was then out “ to 
secure for Belgium the best possible future status in a 
Europe controlled by the Axis.” This is this kind of 
quisling’s first trait: the false realism which induces him 
to make peace with the fact of German conquest. The 
“best possible future status of Belgium in a Europe con- 
trolled by the Axis” was always a mirage, because in such 
a Europe Belgium’s “best possible status ” could never be 
much better than political death. Even so, he says :— 

From the Belgian point of view it is indeed natural that 
some Belgians should play the German card in the event of 
a German victory, and that others should play the Anglo- 
Saxon card in the event of an Anglo-Saxon victory. They 
are all patriots so long as they collaborate for the good of the 
nation and constantly guard their moral and financial inde- 
pendence. 

The philosophy of expediency has seldom been ex- 
pounded with so much disarming frankness. This is the 
formula that might help any quisling to whitewash his 
record and to become a Darlan. De Becker is not merely 
an apostle of expediency. He was also a believer in the 
New Order: He admits that, in 1940, he felt a blissful 
exaltation over Hitler’s victories. 

We participated in that false sense of well-being which 
then existed throughout Europe, we shared the hopes of the 
young European generation, we thought that a new world 
would arise out of the revolutionary war. 


Those hopes are now destroyed. In 1940, however, they 
were real—though not “ throughout Europe,” but through- 
out some section of European society. De Becker 
exp'ains that the opponents and critics of the democratic 
ancien régime 


could only rejoice at the chance that seemed to offer itself of 

destroying it and of setting up along with the youth of Europe 

a new order. . . 

But here the disillusionment starts. Even the quisling 
discovers that the claim of National Socialism to pass for 
a European revolution was sheer bluff. He discovers the old 
German imperialism under a new guise. He finds few 
“genuine ” National Socialists among the Germans; and 
even the true National Socialists have no understanding 
of their Belgian confréres. At first the German appeal to 
the sense of European unity did not fall on deaf ears. 
Soon it became clear that the “ European ” policy was not 
meant in earnest. At every step it clashed with the Pan- 
German, policy, and gave way to it. The Nazis based a 
spurious unification of Europe on an utter disregard of the 
national susceptibilities of the peoples they had conquered. 

Thus the occupying power and the collaborators clashed. 
The “honest” quislings could find no common language 
with the conquerors, who now preferred the plain mer- 
cenaries of the Rexist movement. The call-up of Belgian 
labour was the main cause of conflict. De Becker, Poulet, 
De Man advocated voluntary recruitment; but the 
Germans left their advice unheeded. “They legislated in 
the void and then got angry if the law was not observed ” 
—this is De Becker’s melancholy complaint. The crisis 
grew ever bigger until even the Flemish Nationalists turned 
against the occupying power and the whole quisling press 
was submitted to a radical purge. 

Reluctantly, De Becker reveals how superficial the 
difference between the “decent” quisling and the mer- 
cenary had been. The “ decent” quisling wanted collabora- 
tion to be based on voluntary principles ; he wanted the 
impossible, and failure was inevitable. The Germans have 
no use for the Schwaérmer. What they needed was labour, 
and more labour ; and this they decided to obtain even at 
the cost of alienating many of their “ idealistic” friends. 
True, they failed to obtain the labour they wanted. But 
the believers in voluntary collaboration can hardly boast 
of greater realism ; they also thought in a void. 

What hopes does the frustrated quisling still entertain 
in the fifth year of the war? He proclaims a magnanimous 
amnesty to those of his countrymen who have played the 
Anglo-Saxon card, and probably expects reciprocity. Yet, 
he also urges his followers to drink the cup af collaboration 
to the last bitter dregs. He points to the European 
fight against Bolshevism as the last remaining link with 
National Socialism. He holds out the prospect of 
an “Anglo-German reconciliation” against Russia, the 
only chance of survival for the European civilisation of 
which the “decent” quisling thinks himself to be an 
essential element. The quixotry of collaboration comes full 
circle. The future historian of Europe in 1940-44 has here a 
pitiful document on the aberration of political minds in 
those years. 


‘< Co-Prosperity ”’ Takes 
Shape 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT} 


HITHERTO South-Eastern Asia has disposed of its enormous 
surplus production of rubber, tin, coffee, sugar, and so 
on, on the world market, and most of its constituent countries 
used to depend on large imports of foodstuffs and manu- 
factured goods. Most of these goods are not at present avail- 
able from the production of Japan, which, in any case, 
could hardly spare the necessary transport; on the other 
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hand, Japan, though still short of some raw materials, is 
unable to use up the whole surplus of those products which 
have been typical of its new dependencies. Japan is conse- 
quently willing to introduce far-reaching changes in the 
economic structure of the whole region; it was revealed, 
for instance, at the June session of the Japanese Diet that 
the Imperiai Government intends to make each of the con- 
stituent territories of the “Co-Prosperity” sphere almost 
independent of the import of foodstuffs, and a period of 
ten years was mentioned as the time necessary to attain 
this goal in Malaya, whose agriculture, at the time of the 
conquest, was based on rubber. This plan incidentally con- 
tradicts earlier reports, according to which the present 
autarkian measures would be undone after the war, and 
South-Eastern Asia would then exchange its traditional 
products with the produce of German Europe and other 
parts of the western world. 

Japan, in present circumstances, may have roughly two 
million tons of shipping to spare for transport within the 
new sphere, but a high Japanese authority recently stated 
that 17 million tons would be required for an adequate 


system of communications. Evidently, the Japanese cannot 


expect a solution of their Empire’s economic problems 
during the war merely from improvement of their transport 
system, although, of course, they pay due attention to the 
problems of both land and sea transport. Shipbuilding has 
first priority in Japan’s economic programme, and wooden 
boats are built in Hong Kong, Borneo, Celebes, and New 
Guinea ; a plan for a motor-road from Korea to Singapore 
is under consideration ; other, less ambitious, road-build- 
ing schemes are actually in operation, for instance, in Borneo 
and in Burma. 


Self-Sufficiency in Food 


The policy of local food autarky in the various territories 
of the region is served mainly by increasing the cultivation 
of rice and other staple products. The area under rice is 
reported to have increased by over Io per cent in the 


* Philippines between 1941 and 1943. Rice, maize, bananas 


and groundnuts are the plantations to be fostered in Java ; 
there is to be more fishing throughout the whole area. This 
autarkian policy is evidently accompanied by a further re- 
duction in thé living conditions of the local populations, 


‘ which were on an unsatisfactory level even before the 


Japanese invasion. A correspondent of a leading German 
newspaper recently reported from the Philippines that 
the local wage ievel had been “ adapted to Japanese condi- 
tions,” and that life therefore has become “simpler and 
more frugal.” 

Apart from foodstuffs, the Japanese are also encouraging 
an increased planting of cotton, in order to replace their 
imports from the United States. More cotton is being 
planted in practically all the newly conquered territories, 
and the most encouraging results are said to have been 
achieved in the Philippines, where the transport conditions 
also are comparatively favourable in view of the short 
distance from Japan proper. About 70,000 hectares have 
been taken over for cotton cultivation in the Philippine 
archipelago during the first two years of the Japanese rule, 
and a much sharper increase has now been foreshadowed in 
a new Five Years’ Plan. The cultivation of jute is fostered 
in French Indo-China, and even more quinine than before 
is now grown in Java; the area under castor. oil has been 
quadrupled in the Netherlands East Indies. 


The Rubber Surplus 


As a supplementary measure, the area under rubber, 
coffee, tea, kapok and sugar is being reduced in all countries 
of South-Eastern Asia. The Philippines’ sugar production 
is to be reduced to meet only local demand, including the 
requirements of new factories producing alcohol and 
buthanol. The Japanese want to reserve for themselves the 
sugar market of China and Manchuria, while the demand 
of the southern countries can easily be satisfied by local 
producers, mainly in Java. A limitation of the rubber out- 
put of the area is not practicable in a similarly rigid manner, 
and the Japanese have to think of new ways and means to 
put the abundance of rubber and other raw materials to 
some useful purpose. Whereas the western countries have 
learnt to make rubber from fuel, the Japanese in Malaya have 
started to manufacture substitute petrol from rubber. They 
are also to produce asphalt from a mixture of rubber, lime 
and palm oil, while the authorities of French Indo-China 
have prepared a scheme to convert rubber into a new 
textile fibre. Artificial fibres, as well as paper, are now also 
produced from local timber in the tropical lands of the 
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“Co-Prosperity ” Sphere, and a variety of substitute pro- 
ducts, including artificial coal, soap, oils and condensed 
““ milk,” are made from coconut. 

Mining activities are greatly fostered, although gold 
mining is being severely reduced. Prospecting seems to have 
been lively in various parts of the Netherlands East Indies, 
more particularly in Borneo, where new deposits of coal, 
and of iron, manganese, bauxite and molybdenum ores are 
to be exploited; more oil has been discovered in Siam. 
Blast furnaces, partly for the use of charcoal, have been 
erected in Malaya, Southern Borneo and Indo-China, in 
order to economise transport. The coal and iron of the 
southern countries seem to be mainly designed to form 
the base of local manufacturing industries, while the main 
supply centres of coal and iron for Japan itself remain, for 
the time being, in the northern region. The combined coal 
output of Manchuria and the province of Shansi, in 
Northern China, was over 50 million tons in 1941, and 
has grown considerably since. The smelting of the ores is 
also carried out to an increasing extent in these provinces ; 
skilled Chinese workers are being transferred to the north 
of their country in order to help with. the new industries in 
the coal and iron belt. The Philippines are also to produce 
some iron and chromite, thus replacing the traditional 
Japanese imports from North America. 


The Japanese Government has made it clear that the 
greater part of the overseas populations are to remain, 
*for good, in agricultural occupations ; even so, it is in their 
immediate interest to stimulate some growth of manufac- 
turing industries in the area under their command. Man- 
churia is said to be producing considerable numbers of air- 
craft for Japanese use, but the industrialisation process is 
not entirely confined to the old Japanese protectorates. 
About 10,000 cotton spindles have been transferred to the 
Philippines from the closed-down establishments of Japan, 
in order to help the establishment of a local textile industry ; 
the output of tinned food, toilet articles, soda and other 
chemicals, and of electric bulbs and wires, have also been 
increased in the Philippines. Malaya is about to start the 
production of steel, and of wire, tools, and other metal 
goods ; it has even been claimed that in July the construc- 


Vitamins in chocolate 
for liberated Europe 


The British Government, having examined 
all the ways in which sufficient vitamins could 
be provided to the under-nourished children 
of liberated Europe, have arrived at the con- 
clusion —as Rowntrees did in 1938 — that 
chocolate offers one of the best vehicles for 
carrying added vitamins. In chocolate, the 
vitamins retain practically all their potency. 

Before the war, Rowntrees pioneered the 
addition of vitamins to cocoa and chocolate. 
Their object was to enhance the protective 
value of these already highly nutritious foods. 

Today, when the Allied Governments are 
faced with the enormous problem of re- 
habilitating each occupied territory as it is 
freed, Rowntree’s experience of fortifying 
cocoa and chocolate with vitamins on a large 
scale is proving of great value. When the war 
is won, this experience will again be used for 
the benefit of the British public. 


ROWNTREES 
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tion of the first Malayan motor cars was started, although 
German commentators say that the cars have probably 
only been put together from parts manufactured in other 
countries. Java has started the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical goods, and Burma is to increase the output of 
clothing. 


Post-War Outlook 


It is impossible to judge, merely from a study of the 
enemy press, how far all these schemes are really successful. 
As to the immediate wartime problems, it is safe to say that 
the Japanese derive considerable advantages from their huge 
empire, even though they have not yet fully absorbed, 
economically, all their newly-conquered territories. But the 
Japanese experiment is well worth studying from a long- 
term viewpoint as well. It appears clear that Japan, through 
a great variety of unorthodox methods, is about to change 
the vast area under its control into one homogeneous sphere 
which is more or less independent of the outside world. 
The Cairo Declaration has removed the last doubt that 
Japan, after the war, will be divested of its political hold 
over Eastern Asia. But the re-incorporation of the liberated 
territories into the world order will not be an easy job, and 
it will be the more difficult the longer Japan’s rule will have 
been allowed to stay. The Pacific World, even from an 
economic point of view, will be different after the defeat of 
Japan from what it was before. 


Hungarian Supplies 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


FORMALLY, Hungary’s first Five-Year Plan for industrialisa- 
tion ended in the spring of 1943. The initial capital 
expenditure of 1,000 million pengoe had been increased to 
4,500 million, and a bigger proportion than the original 
60 per cent had been used for purely military purposes, 
although, compared with the available manpower, military 
mobilisation remained small. The slow progress of the 
ambitious programme for industrialisation may be explained 
by the fact that Hungary, cut off from all oversea trade, 
followed Germany’s policy of replacing imported raw 
materials by substitutes from home resources. Apart from 
vague estimates, there is no indication of the actual industrial 
progress. The output of coal, which was about one millien 
tons in 1938, is said to have increased by some 30 per cent. 
In contrast, the mining of bauxite and the output of oil and 
natural gas increased by 200 and even 300 per cent during 
the last four years. German sources suggest that the output 
of bauxite may reach 2,000,000 tons in 1943, against a pre- 
war record of 485,000 tons. It is quite possible that 
Hungarian bauxite is used for replacing former imports 
from Jugoslavia and Italy. The present output of oil would 
be sufficient for the normal peacetime consumption, which 
seems to indicate that the greater part of the oil is requisi- 
tioned by the German firms controlling the oil industry. 
As in other European countries, there is an intensive search 
for. non-ferrous metal ores, and some lead and zinc ores 
are being mined. No expansion in the iron and steel in- 
dustry has been reported, and it can be assumed that the 
small capacity is fully used. German exports to Hungary 
were sufficient for some time, but, from the beginning of 
this year, the supply. of iron and steel and semi-finished 
materials has been severely rationed. 

On the other hand, Hungarian industry is almost com- 
pletely dependent on imports of machine tools and 
machinery, apart from certain specialised products in elec- 
trical machinery. Without German and Swiss deliveries, 
Hungary’s manufacturing industry can hardly expand, and 
there seems to be no doubt that during 1943 no further 
advance has been made. In 1942, there was already a 
marked difference between the actual progress in industrial 
output and the continued founding of new companies. 
The increase in the number of workers was not accom- 
panied by a corresponding advance in output. Land re- 
clamation, the construction of roads end canals, electric 
Power stations and factories for substitutes, as well as the 
“Mining industry, absorbed great numbers of workers. 


Civilian Shortages 


In spite of an acute shortage of the most important 
civilian commodities, particularly textiles, clothing and foot- 
wear, no attempt has been made to introduce a compre- 
hensive system of rationing. The first step to overcome the 
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supply difficulties was the standardisation of clothing and 
shoes and the introduction of a purchasing-book for con- 
sumers, simply for the recording of purchases. A short time 
ago, maximum clothing purchases were fixed. It seems 
doubtful, however, whether factories will be able to supply 
shops with the necessary material. Shortage of supplies and 
exorbitant prices suggest that new clothing and shoes 
are luxuries for most Hungarian people. The indices 
of the wholesale prices and the cost of living index are no 
guide to the actual advance in prices. Individual articles 
of clothing and footwear sell at four and five times the 
pre-war price, whereas the official indices give an average 
increase of roughly 100 per cent. A really comprehensive 
system of rationing seems to be impossible. The ineffectual 
administration is one reason, and in addition the general 
character of Hungary’s economy makes it impossible to 
extend effective rationing beyond the towns. 

Wartime control of finances and prices bear the stamp 
of the German model. Roughly 30 per cent of the national 
income is paid in taxes and excise duties into the Treasury. 
The inevitable budget deficit is covered by the issue of 
Treasury bonds. Bank notes in circulation are three times 
the pre-war circulation, and bank deposits had increased 
by roughly 100 per cent during the four years from the 
summer of 1939 to 1943. 

The financial problems are aggravated by Hungary’s 
foreign trade with Germany. In value, Hungary’s total 
foreign trade shows an impressive advance. Imports and 
exports have been as follows: — 


(In Million Pengoe) 
Exports 
I-xports as per cent of 
Imports 
490 604 123 
603 , ols 85 
740 797 108 
923 1,144 124 
557 630 113 


Imports 


During all these years, Germany’s share in Hungary’s . 


imports and exports exceeded 50 per cent, although Italy, 
which took second place, increased its share during 1941 
and 1942 at Germany’s expense. Under the clearing agree- 
ments, Germany’s cfearing debt to Hungary has been 


steadily growing, whereas trade with other countries was . 


more or less balanced. In value, Hungary’s foreign trade 
almost doubled diring four years of war. But the rise in 
prices indicates that the volume remained at best un- 
changed. 


The Clearing Debt 


It is clear that Germany is no longer able to balance its 
trade with Hungary. The increase in German exports to 
Hungary during 1940 was not the result of larger German 
production, but was due to the fact that German manu- 
factures, which could no longer be. shipped to overseas 
countries, were diverted to Hungary and the Balkans. 
First, Germany tried to reduce the clearing debt by mani- 
pulating transfers within the Central European clearing 
system. Last year, however, the Nazi Government agreed 
to sell Hungarian securities held in Germany. All Hun- 
garian securities held in Germany have now been called 
up and a considerable part has already been transferred to 
Hungary. But this is no solution and, in any case, the 
amount of securities held in Germany is probably small. 
An indication that Hungary’s clearing debt is a serious 
financial problem for Germany is given by the fact that 
recently the Treasury bond issue was increased from 750 
million pengoe to 1,000 million for the sole purpose of 
covering the necessary payments to Hungarian exporters 
on account of the German clearing. At present, Germany, 
having already transferred the bulk of Hungarian securities 
in payment of the clearing debt, can only offer promises 
of payment in goods after the war. On the basis of these 
promises, it is suggested that future Hungarian importers 
should place their post-war orders with German firms now 
and at the same time make advance payments to the Hun- 
garian central bank, which would then from a purely tech- 
nical point of view balance the German clearing debt. It is 
even suggested that the Hungarian Government should 
finance these advance payments in the form of credits to 
Hungarian importers. There is no doubt that there are 
many possibilities of technically balancing the clearing debt. 
In the last resort, the clearing debts wiJl reappear as part 
of Hungary’s national debt owed to Hungarian exporters, 
and this debt will grow the longer the war lasts and 
Germany’s inability to export manufactures becomes more 
pronounced. 
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Germany at War. 


The Metal Puzzle 


B* early November a special copper drive had been 
going on for a year in Germany, and inevitably Dr 
Luehr, in charge of the campaign, reported that it had been 
a great success. During the past twelve months copper and 
other non-ferrous metals have been stripped from the 
plant of closed-down factories. Copper in high-tension cables 
and machinery of electric power stations has been re- 
placed by other metals, mainly aluminium ; aluminium 
cables with iron cores are being used. Stocks of copper and 
semi-manufactured copper held by factories have been 
drastically reduced ; all copper boilers, fixed or movable, 
with a capacity of a gallon or more, have been requisitioned. 
In the same period the staffs of the special commissar for 
the use of metal substitutes made of iron, plastics, ceramics 
and glass have been hard at work. The size of the new 
organisation set up for this purpose suggests that the cepper, 
lead and tin supply situation in Germany is now very 
difficult. 

However, the base metals have, relatively, receded in 
importance compared with the light metals, aluminium and 
magnesium, on the one hand, and the metals used in steel 
alloys, such as manganese, chromium, nickel, tungsten, 
molybdenum, vanadium, cobalt, on the other. These metals, 
to which cadmium, a by-product of zinc reduction, must be 
added, among others, are used in the brass and bronze alloys 
of the base metals as well as in the alloys of aluminium and 
magnesium. Rarely known metals like indium and sodium, 
produced from zinc ore and caustic soda, respectively, are 
being used in appreciable quantities. In general terms, the 
use of these metals in steel, base metal and light metal alloys 
has been stimulated by the need for greater hardness and 
greater resistance ‘against corrosion, especially in aero 
engines. 


Misleading Statistics 


Any purely statistical approach to Germany’s present metal 
supplies must necessarily be out of date, The wide use 
of plastics, the much improved substitution of copper and 
other metals by iron and steel and general improvements in 
metallurgy might confound the most able statistician using 
pre-war figures. But, although ammunition takes only a 
small part of the total war consumption of steel and other 
metals, some facts have been published about the manufac- 
ture of munitions which give séme useful pointers. For 
some time rifle cartridges have been manufactured from 
carbon steel. Detonators in rifle cartridges no longer contain 
mercury, though what substitute is being used has not 
been disclosed. Considerable quantities of brass were for- 
merly used in cartridge cases for artillery munition. The 
Germans use open-hearth steel, which is cold rolled and 
either brass coated or galvanised. It is interesting to note 
that steel is also used for cartridge cases in the United 
States. 

The lead core of the German rifle bullets has been re- 
placed by an iron core. To make the change was mainly a 
ballistic problem, and it is claimed that it has been solved 
satisfactorily. The driving band round artillery shells is no 
longer of copper, but is manufactured from sinter iron, 
which: is apparently also used extensively for other un- 
disclosed purposes. Manganese in special steel alloys has 
largely taken the place of nickel, and so forth. In loco- 
motives the use of copper and tin has been cut down to a 
minimum, and the same is reported from most _of the 
mechanical vehicles and machinery. The hardening metals 
for high-speed tools and for special armour plate have been 
carefully husbanded. 

There is no doubt that pre-war standards in high-quality 
steel alloys and metal alloys have suffered. Ruthless sup- 
pression of civilian production and repeated salvage cam- 
paigns may have had the effect of building up stocks of 
scarce metals. In the last war the reclaiming of metals from 
alloys was often quite unsuccessful. But these methods have 
been practised on a large scale in Germany since 1935-36, 
and considerable improvements may have been worked out. 
The science of metallurgy is by no means perfect and new 
methods of changing the composition of metals in alloys may 
have been found. The present consumption of metals in this 
country and the United States may be a misleading guide 
to consumption in Germany, for in both countries aircraft 
and ship manufacture is proportionately larger. 


Stage by stage, during the war, Germany has passed 
through periods of relative plenty in some metals and acute 
shortages of others. At the beginning of the war stocks of 
imported manganese, chromium, wolfram ore, copper, lead 
and tin were certainly sufficient for a short war. A 
tremendous expansion in the manufacture of aluminium, 
although dependent on supplies of bauxite from the Balkan 
countries, Hungary and Italy, and the even greater expan- 
sion of magnesium based on home supplies of Austrian 
magnesite and other sources seemed to be enough to meet 
any possible demand. But these metals were used so exten- 
sively that soon restrictions had to be placed on their use, 
even for military purposes. The reduction plants of these 
light metals are large-scale consumers of electricity in which 
they compete with most other substitute indusiries. 

There is no lack of bauxite in German-controlled Europe. 
A report stated that Hungary aims this year at an output of 
2,000,000 tons of bauxite, against 485,000 tons in 1939. Austria 
and Greece were the largest producers of magnesite, and 
there are other sources in Germany’s potash industry. The 
limits of expansion in these two metals is set by electricity, 
materials and labour for the construction of plants. Of the 
four base metals, tin, copper, lead and zinc, only zinc is 
available in sufficient quantities. Germany, Poland, and 
Italy were leading producers. Europe may perhaps be pro- 
ducing a quarter of Germany’s pre-war copper consump- 
tion and only a fraction of the tin supplies. The output 
of nickel, mainly in Finland and Norway, is insufficient. 

The European output of manganese even after the loss 
of Nikopol, which is probably near, might just keep up the 
present output of weapons and munitions for a time at least, 
and this may also be so of chromium, although the loss of 
Turkish supplies would create a difficult situation. Wolfram is 
still imported from Spain and Portugal. Molybdenum, which 
can be used instead of wolfram-tungsten, is produced in 
Norway. There is quite a considerable output of antimony 
in Europe ; the metal is used chiefly in the manufacture 
for storage batteries and babbit metals which are employed 


in bearings, and generally speaking for the purpose of 
hardening lead. 


Danger Signals 


The most important point is that the tremendous num- 
ber of metals which are in use in modern industry offer a 
great variety of substitutions. The introduction of electro- 
lytic reduction, the chemical reduction of metals which 
were formerly only known as elements and the extensive 
use of plastics, ceramics and glass make it unwise to assume 
that, under present conditions, Germany will be .forced to 
end the war simply because of an acute shortage of this or 
that metal. 

The period when Germany was able to capture large 
stocks of ores and metals has long since passed. The rela- 
tively plentiful supply of manganese ore perhaps had its 
cause in unusually large stocks found in France apart from 
increased production. In Russia, however, Germany has never 
fully enjoyed the use of the manganese centre of Nikopol. 
The Allied occupation of French Morocco, Sicily, Sardinia 
and Southern Italy has deprived Germany of supplies of 
pyrites, molybdenum, sulphur, zinc and antimony. Italy’s 
main sources of metals, however, are situated in the north. 
So far, these losses have been only danger signals pointing to 
new difficulties and to the necessity of working harder on 
less profitable sources, either in Germany or in the occupied 
countries. , 

The determination to continue the war is producing 
curious results. All over the continent, particularly in Saxony, 
Bohemia and the Balkan countries, there are still the traces 
of the mining activities of the ancient Romans and medieval 
Germans. Century-old slag heaps and abandoned mines 
to-day yield smiall quantities of tin, nickel, wolfram and 
cobalt. (The last three names recall the anger of medieval 
German and Bohemian miners thwarted in their search for 
copper and tin by unknown things which they named after 
the demons of their folklore.) The labour costs of utilising 
these remains are tremendous. Germany’s metal supply situa- 
tion has hardly been affected by the bombing of the Nor- 
wegian mines ; but the destruction of the high quality steel 
works at Krefeld or the metal works at Dueren would 
certainly be felt. The loss of the Balkan countries and 
Northern Italy would at once transform the situation, and, 
without Hungarian and French bauxite, Czechoslovak 
manganese and Swedish iron ore, Germany’s capacity to 
continue the war would certainly be crippled. 
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GOOD deal has been said and written about the 
assistance rendered by British insurance to the war 
effort. The mobil.sat.on of overseas assets ; the large sub- 
scriptions (especially by life offices) to Government loans ; 
the Ship Warrant Scheme for withholding marine cover 
from goods dest.ned for the enemy; the admunistration of 
war damage schemes by the fire offices ; and their campaign 
to reduce fire waste—all are well known. Little has so far 
been heard, however, of the specific contr-butions of the 
accident departments. ‘This shortcoming was made good 
in an interesting lecture given recently by Mr A. F. O’Shea, 
accident superintendent of the Royal Insurance Company, 
before the Insurance Institute of London. Mr O’Shea made 
available much information not hitherto published. The 
record contains nothing spectacular, but the long list of 
special wartime arrangements constitutes in turn a solid 
body of achievement and adaptation, involving considerable 
work on behalf of the Government, and many departures 
from well-established principles and practice. 
Of the various classes of business which make up the 


combined accident account the largest and most important 
is motor insurance. Partly for this reason, but chiefly 


because of the many schemes introduced by the Government . 


for husbanding the nation’s motor resources, this class takes 
the leading position in Mr O’Shea’s survey. On the outbreak 
of war, one of the first projects to require cons‘deration 
related to the insurance of vehicles acquired by local autho- 
rities for Civil Defence purposes ; and the Min‘stry of Home 
Security, in the interests of administrative economy, asked 
insurers to quote flat premiums, differentiating only between 
whole-time and part-time use. This was a somewhat startling 
innovation, because it involved the complete abandonment 
of the usual‘rating system, based on such considerations as 
the type, size and value of the vehicle, the use to which it 
would be put, and the distr’ct ; in Mr O’Shea’s words, “a 
small private car in Cornwall was to carry the same premium 
as a five-ton lorry in London.” Moreover, little was known 
concerning the numbers of each type or the distribution of 
the vehicles. Neverthe'ess, a premium was fixed wh’ch, in 
the result, proved to be reasonably correct. Later, on the 
formation of the National Fire Service, a further departure 
was made from normal practice in the issue to the Ministry 
of Home Security of three master pol'cies (likewise at flat 
premiums) covering all NFS vehicles, and subscribed to by 
all insurers, who share the premiums and losses. 


‘The insurance of commercial vehicles in wartime has pre- 
sented many difficult prob'ems, arising from the official Road 
Groups and Road Haulage Schemes, and the numerous un- 
offic‘al local groups, mainly among retail traders for pooling 
del'very work. Prior to the war, rates were graded steeply 
according to the type of licence—‘* A,” “B” or “C”— 
held ; yet, on the introduction of the Road Groups Scheme, 
‘insurers expressed their willingness to maintain policies in 
force with a waiving of the restrictions on use, and without 
any general change in rates, although this involved the 
insurance of “A” or “B” licence work at “C” licence 
rates. Under the present Road Haulage Scheme, the Ministry 
of War Transport has a virtual monopoly of long-d’stance 
haulage work. A large number of haulage firms were selected 
to act as “ Controlled Undertakings ” in different centres, 
and the insurances of these concerns are be‘ng continued 
without the normal dr‘v‘ng restrictions. In add'tion, other 
firms were invited to hire their vehicles to the Min’stry, and 
some 15.000 have been taken over and attached to “Con- 
trolled Undertakings ” for operation—these are being insured 
at agreed rates varying only with the tonnage. Insurance 
is also be‘ng provided for the Ministry against its liability as 
a carrier of goods, this being accomplished by .a single 
policy subscribed to by all interested insurers. A feature of 
this arrangement is that, although no payments are made in 
respect of “ Government goods,” i.e., goods carried on behalf 
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of other Government Departments, insurers are nevertheless 
asked to submit reports, so that the Ministry has the benefit 
of ther expert invest.gations into allegations of negligence. 

A question which had to be dec.ded at the outbreak of 
war was the interpretation to be placed on the war risks 
exclusion clause. This had been drawn in very w:de terms, 
and it was arguable that any claim arising from the black- 
out, for example, or through a doctor answering a call “ to 
attend air-raid casualties,” was a “consequence direct or 
ind:rect of war ” and therefore not the subject of indemnity 
under the policy. Such a situation would, of course, have 
been impossible, and all insurers accordingly decided in 
August, 1939, that only claims arising out of specific acts 
of the enemy or of the defence services would be excluded. 
Special arrangements were made, however, in connection 
with the use of private cars for duty purposes. In the case 
of Home Guard use, a most simple and effective agreement 
was concluded with the War Office, under which insurers 
permit anyone to drive cars for Home Guard purposes, 
including the carriage of fellow volunteers to and from 
the place of duty ; the War Office, for its part, undertakes 
to relieve insurers of all liability arising out of use in the 
face of the enemy, and to indemnify them in respect of 
claims for personal injury by one member of the armed 
forces against another. As regards private cars belonging 
to officers in the regular forces, the use of these for duty 
purposes was insured at additional premiums which, how- 
ever, have now been abolished owing to administrative 
difficulties. Special arrangements were also made from 
time to time to meet the needs of voluntary organisations, 
like the Women’s Voluntary Service, and to provide insur- 
ance in connection with the Volunteer Car Pool, the 
national reserve of cars created by the Ministry of Home 
Security for use in emergency. 

So much for motor insurance. In workmen’s compensa- 
tion the problem of the. transferred employee came before 
insurers in a wide variety of forms, from the shop assistant 
who might be called upon to salvage the goods of a neigh- 
bouring shopkeeper under a Mutual Aid Scheme to the 
workman transferred from one employer to another on a 
semi-permanent basis. But after joint discussions with the 
Home Office and Ministry of Labour, arrangements were 
made which safeguarded the workman’s position and pro- 
tected both employers. In 1940, when the London Regional 
Commissioner assumed responsibility for the demolition 
and clearance of bomb-damaged buildings in the Greater 
London area, a Site Clearance Risks Pool was formed to 
handle the insurance at an agreed loss ratio, an arrange- 
ment later extended to other regions. Mr O’Shea stated 
that the experience had proved very much better than was 
expected in fixing the original rate, because it had been 
possible to carry out the work without undue haste instead 
of labouring at great pressure, as had seemed almost 
inevitable at the time. Ordinary third party (other than 
motor) insutance—where similar arrangements to those 


for workmen’s compensation were made in connection with ° 


site clearance—brought some difficulties created by bomb 
damage, but insurers “have gone as far as was reasonably 
possible to place a generous interpretation on the change 
of risk clause,” and have also accepted, often without extra 
premiums, the additional hazards consequent upon the 
introduction of shelters, sand-bags and other protective 
devices, some of which have given rise to serious claims. 
In burglary insurance, normal requirements in the way 
of protection have frequently been incapable of fulfilment 
ow:ng to raid damage or the necessity of permitting access 


‘to premises by Fire Guards ; another factor has been the 


extent to which private premises have been left unoccupied 
during daytime, because of the call for labour. In this latter 
connection ‘insurers, in response to an approach by the 
Board of Trade, undertook not to charge a higher rate 
because of such unoccupancy, although reserving the right 
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to ins’st. upon reasonable precautions being taken. Stolen 
goods have a ready market under present conditions and 
that insurance has remained profitable w-thout any general 
increase in rates “can be ascribed only to the fact that the 
best practitioners have been directed to more laudable 
pursuits.” Additional hazards in personal accident insur- 
ance were created by the “ black-out,” and by participation 
in Civil Defence, Home Guard and other wartime activities, 
‘and these were usually accepted without extra premiums. 
The war rsks exclusion clause has been interpreted, in 
respect of accidents happening in this country, as excluding 
only specific acts of the enemy or the defence services ; 
assurances were given to the Home Office, in relation to 
group policies for Volunteer Fire Brigades, and to the 
Board of Trade, in relation to Home Guards, that the 
clause would be regarded as excluding only injuries defined 
as war injuries in the Personal Injuries Act, 1939, so that 


‘ policy holders would be sure of protection either under 


their policies or under the Act. A special scheme was pre- 
pared at the request of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
insurance of school-boys and adults engaged in agriculture, 
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and a similar scheme is under discussion with the Air 
Ministry for members of the Air Training Corps. In fidelity 
guarantee insurance, shortage of staff has in many cases 
rendered it impossible to adhere to stipulated systems of 
supervision, but insurers “have generously met many 
claims which they could have avoided had they wished.” 
_ The foregoing conveys, in broad outline, only the high- 
lights of Mr O’Shea’s address, which covered the whole 
subject in considerable detail. Mr O’Shea stressed the co- 
operation between all insurers—tariff and non-tariff com- 
panies, and Lloyd’s underwriters—which has been so 
valuable a feature of the conduct of accident insurance in 
wartime. Indeed, without such co-operation many of the 
rating concessions and simplifications would have been 
impossible. Insurers have, no doubt, been fortunate in that 
during the war period the underlying trend in loss ratios 
on the two major classes of accident business—motor and 
workmen’s compensation—has been downwards. This has 
enabled them to shoulder the additional commitments 
without noticeable reactions on profits which have, in fact 
been better than in many pre-war years. " 


Business Notes 


Motorways 

The “Motorways for Britain” exhibition, organised by 
the British Road Federation and opened on December gth, 
in London, has been designed to focus attention on the 
attractions of a system of high-speed motor roads and, 
presumably, to create a body of public opinion in favour of 
their construction as soon as possible after the war. In a 
speech following the opening ceremony, Sir William Rootes, 
chairman of Messrs Rootes, Limited, went to the heart of 
Great Britain’s post-war economic problem :— 

If we are to retain our prestige in the world, and restore 
the wealth of these islands, we cannot do so with worn-out 
tools. Rather must we be prepared to have the best equip- 
ment, and fearlessly scrap that which is out of date. 

Transport is one of the most important of these tools and, 
because of its universal use, one of the first that should be 
brought to the highest pitch of efficiency within the limits of 
technical knowiedge. In its compactness and geographical 
position Great Britain has a great natural advantage, and 
one that provides the conditions for the best transport 
system in the world. The approach to the improvement in 
the transport system, however, should not be a sectional 
one. The plea of the British Road Federation for a thou- 
sand miles of motorways ‘should be considered in the 
general context of inland transport needs and facilities. 
True, the case for motorways is not new. It has long found 
powerful support, not only among road users and those 
who provide the means of road transport, but also by 
technical experts. And the need for an improvement in 
Great Britain’s roads, for fitting them to their modern tasks, 
need no longer be argued. The question is whether invest- 
ment of, say, £100,000,000 in the construction of the pro- 
posed motorways will yield a higher return to the 
community than the investment of an equivalent 
amount in other transport facilities. It may well 
be that the test of experience would provide a 
favourable answer, especially on the reasonable 
assumption that traffic will continue to grow after the 
war. But a thousand miles of motorways can hardly be con- 
structed in a single year ; in practice, the programme might 
have to be spread over a period of about five years. The 
best approach, therefore, might be to try them out between 
a number of suitable points as soon as possible after the 
war and, if they are successful, to extend them without 
delay. It is very doubtful whether a subsidy would, or 
should, be forthcoming from public funds; but if the 
reduction in transport costs between the points linked by 
motorways exceeds the interest on the capital invested plus 
maintenance charges, there should be no need for a subsidy. 


* * * 


Squeezing the Lender 


No excuse is needed for returning to the question of the 
conduct of Brazil as a debtor, since the principles involved 
are of fundamental importance for all international finance. 
An onnortun‘ty is provided by a further statement of 
Lazard Brothers. In this case the issue in question is that 


of 6 per cent guaranteed mortgage bonds of the Ba 
the State of Sar Paulo. The general history of pe 
efforts and their experiences are, mutatis mutandis, similar 
to those discussed on page 790 of The Economist of last 
week, but on this occasion there are more details of the 
action of the Brazilian Government ip the matter. After the 
default of 1931, when the Federal Government ceased 
payment on some of its loans, including some described 
as secured on the Customs receipts,” ho'ders of the 
Bank’s bonds continued to receive full service for fifteen 
months and interest for a further six. This suggests 
recognition of the fact that, whatever might be happening 
to Brazil as a whole, the State of San Paulo as the chief 
source of coffee—and therefore of foreign exchange—was 
im an exceptional position. Thereafter, until the conclusion 
of the Aranha Plan, the equivalent of the service was 
deposited in local currency. Lazards claimed exemption 
from that plan on the ground that the bonds were not a 
Federal, State or Municipal issue. The plea was rejected 
but, although the plan provided for the full service in 
milreis to be deposited, the bonds were excluded from this 
protection because their service was not included in the 
Federal, State, or Municipal budgets, and the earlier. 
deposits were withdrawn. At this time the Bank held 
substantial sterling securities which it realised. Lazards 
claimed that the net proceeds should be used for the service 
of the bonds, since the ostensible reason for the default 
was merely lack of foreign exchange. This request was not 
granted, but the Brazilian Government decided that the 
proceeds should be used to redeem bonds, chiefly by tender. 
Some bonds were paid off at 47 per cent, but on the last 
occasion notice was given that no tender above 30 would 
be accepted. 

* 


The position now is that the Bank is very prosperous 
and is paying a dividend of 10 per cent on a capital which 
has recently been doubled by a roo per cent bonus. Mean- 
while, it is to pay on the excellently secured bonds in the’ 
hands of British investors one-third of its interest and one- 
tenth of contractual sinking fund. The Bank is, 
apparently, still in receipt of foreign exchange wh‘ch it 
has used to buy up the bonds at low prices caused by 
default. There is now no shortage of foreign exchange. 
The milreis—rechristened cruzeiro—is a specified currency 
of which the Bank of England is prepared to buy any 
supplies available. Foreign companies operating in Brazil 
are receiving foreign exchange even to pay ordinary 
dividends. The whole story confirms the belief, expressed 
here more than once, that Brazil’s intention has throughout 
been to escape from her obligations as lightly as posgible 
and that she was enabled to do so by persistent disagree- 
ment between the representatives of America and 
Britain, and by the inability or unwillingness of the 
British authorities to play any effective part in securing 
reasonable terms. The result is not only to deprive this 
country of much-needed foreign exchange, but to strike 
a very severe blow at the carefully built uv princip'es of 
international lending, a blow frcm which future lenders and 
borrowers alike will suffer for a long time to come. 
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Premium Bonds in India 


The Government of India’s anti-inflation campaign is 
gathering momentum rapidly, though not too rapidly for 
the needs of the situation. Following the issue of a large 
number of orders attempting to control speculation and 
hoarding in essential produce and the initiation of sub- 
stantial official sales of gold in the open markets, the 
authorities have now decided to start a state lottery. There 
will be two lotteries, the first consisting of bonds of 100 
rupee denomination and the other of Io rupee bonds, The 
issue should thus appeal to every part of the income strata 
in India. The two lotteries will be in series, each totalling 
10,000,000 rupees in the case of the larger bonds and 
1,000,000. rupees for the smaller. The bonds will bear no 
interest and will be repaid at par after five years. There will 
be half-yearly drawings for prizes, which will range up to 
50,000 rupees. The total half-yearly prize money will repre- 
sent 1 per cent of each series, and the funds will thus be 
raised by the Government of India on a 2 per cent per 
annum basis. The response to a straightforward 2 per cent 
loan would probably be negligible. Reports from India, 
however, already suggest that the demand for the lottery 
bonds will be on a substantial scale. No limit has been 
placed on the total issue of bonds, and it is the hope of the 
Indian authorities that the response will be sufficient to 
absorb a considerable part of the redundant purchasing 


power (redundant only in relation to available consumption - 


goods) which has bedevilled the Indian economic system 
for the past three years. On the general principles involved 
one would hesitate to applaud the decision of the Govern- 
ment of India ; but as an expedient to deal with an urgent 
and abnormal situation the move will probably be justified. 
It may be well to remember that the Soviet Government 
normally has on tap two state loans, one bearing interest 
at 4 per cent, the other consisting of interest-free lottery 
bonds which cost the state rather less than 4 per cent. The 
public response to these issues is of the order of 9:1 in 
favour of the lottery bonds. 


* * * 


Preparing for Peace 


In his address to the annual meeting of Singer Motors, 
Ltd., Lord Latham} chairman of the company, empha- 
sised the need for adequate preparations by industry to 
carry out a speedy and smooth transition from war to peace 
production.: — 


The capacity of industry to re-absorb those returning 
from the forces, to find work for those now engaged on 
munitions, and therefore the avoidance of unemployment, 

- will rest in no small measure upon industry being permitted 
to plan in advance the means and methods of the change- 
back to peace-time production and to employ for that pur- 
pose a reasonable number of technical and pivotal workers 
on the essential preparatory work. Works will need to be 
reorganised ; lay-out of plant and machinery restored ; and a 
hundred and one things of that order done, according to 
particular circumstances, before actual production can be 
commenced. 

In Lord Latham’s view, it is not too soon to urge upon the 

Government to permit, “at the earliest possible moment con- 

sistent with the needs of war,” the. employment, and if 
need be, the release of such personnel as is requited to 
prepare for a change-over with the least disturbance of em- 
ployment. Lord Latham’s emphasis on the need for pre- 
parations is timely. Some of the preliminary work is, in 
fact, being carried out by the Board of Trade, which is 
eliciting the views of industry on their change-over 
problems. But the work might now be carried a stage 
farther by permitting industrialists, as far as possible, to 
make the technical arrangements necessary for the speedy 
resumption of peace production. Of the motor industry Lord 

Latham said that the change-over problems are neither few 

nor simple ; he could discern no grounds for easy optimism. 

Industrial firms, including motor manufacturers, will have 

to undertake substantial capital expenditure in re-tooling, 
and many of them may not be able to meet this expendi- 
ture from their own resources. Lord Latham, obviously, was 
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anxious to stress the magnitude of the problem. In doing 
this he was rendering a service to the community, for 
nothing could be more harmful in its effect than a spirit of 
insouciance. 


* * *x 
Outside Placings 


The Economist has more than once expressed surprise 
and regret that the Treasury should forbid the recognised 
stock exchanges to deal in certain securities, but permit 
outside houses to carry on a traffic in the same shares, So 
long as these issues were solely, or mainly, additions to the 
amount of shares of a given company which already had 
the same security quoted in the market, the. ill-effects of 
this policy were largely limited to inconvenience to share- 
holders, the waste of time in settling business and of 
labour and paper in advertising, and the discouragement of. 
legitimate traders. Recently, however, there has been a 
large and growing number of cases in which issues of stock 
in new concerns have been made by this system of private 
placing outside the stock exchanges. In these cases there 
is an added danger, and one which may adversely affect 
the reputation of the Stock Exchange among the unthink- 
ing, although nobody but the Treasury will be to blame, It 
is common knowledge that the law demands certain in- 
formation in a prospectus which is not insisted upon in an 
offer for sale. In recent years the new issues sub-committee 
of the Stock Exchange has added to its demands until the 
information which has to be published, before it will grant 
permission to deal in an issue by either method, consider- 
ably exceeds that required by law for an offer by prospectus. 
This is a great protection for the investing public. It stops 
some issues altogether and it draws the attention of the 
investor to some at least of the relevant facts concerning 
those which are made. The outside houses, naturally enough, 
make no such stipulations, and, too often, either little 
is heard of the actual placing or the information is in- 
sufficient for anyone to pass a reasonable opinion on the 
issue’s merits. It almost seems as if the Treasury’s view is 
that anyone foolish enough to place his savings in anything 
but British Government loans deserves to lose them. Such 
a rigid and partial interpretation of the investor’s obligations 
would be a disservice to the country, even in wartime when, 
in any case, a ban on issues is possible. There is reason to 
suppose that the dispersal of savings will continue. 
Every effort ought always to be made to reduce the 
number of cases in which the dice are weighted against 
the investor. But ‘special care is essential with a host of 
small savers in order that they may be encouraged to take 
the legitimate risks without which the finance of real enter- 
prise is impossible. The Stock Exchange has, for well over 
a decade, done its best to achieve this object. It is par- 
ticularly hard that it should be thwarted by a department 
whose duty is surely to promote sound financial principles 
without discouraging initiative. 


* x * 


TDR’s on Top 


The November clearing bank returns published to- 
wards the end of last week, show one interesting change— 
the overhauling of investments by Treasury deposit receipts 
as the banks’ largest asset, which has been so long 
prophesied and so inexorable in its coming that it has lost 
much of its news value. Last month’s jump in the banks’ 
TDRs amounted to £51,500,000 and carried their total to 
£1,186,500,000. Investments for their part also rose, but by 
only £8,730,000 to £1,166,863,000; and so are displaced 
from their leading position on the assets side of the aggre- 
gate return. Given the big TDR demands made on the 
banks this month, the gap between the two items must be 
widening very rapidly. The other important movement 
shown by the returns is a fall of £15,910,000 in loans and 
advances. This item, which touched £1,013 million in 
‘October, 1939, has dropped almost continuously to 
£723,962,000. The chronic liquidity of commercial and in- 
dustrial concerns in this country is reflected in this sub- 
stantial and continuous repayment of bank advances. 
More and more of the working capital required by war 
industry is being provided by the progress payments of the 
supply departments. - Deposits last month rose by 
£51,862,000 to a new record level of £3,864,550,000. Their 
real rise was understated by £7,434,000, since cheques in 
course of collection and items in transit fell by that amount 
during the montb. 
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Chinese Exchange Control 


Messages received from Chungking suggest that impor-- 
tant changes have been taking place in the mechanism of 
exchange control in China. The Chinese Currency Stabili- 
sation Board, on which Britain and the United States were 
represented as well as China, has been dispossessed of some 
of its functions, and from December 1st these have been 
taken over by a purely Chinese Exchange Control Commis- 
sion. The Commission has restricted foreign exchange 
dealings to nine authorised banks. That seven of them are 
Chinese institutions and the other two are the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China. This restriction of exchange 
business to a few selected institutions is of no great impor- 
tance at the present moment. Chinese exchange business 
has virtually disappeared and is merely concerned with 
the trickle of charitable, diplomatic and personal remit- 
tances to China. In any case the Hongkong and the 
Chartered are now the only foreign banks represented in 
China. Their inclusion in the list of authorised exchange 
banks must not necessarily be taken to imply the exclusion 
of all other foreign banks from exchange business when 
normal conditions return and the great Chinese ports are 
once again opened to international trade. Without freedom 
to engage in exchange business few foreign banks would 
choose to return to China, and the latest regulations will 
probably be modified in due course. 


- * x 


Barclays Bank (D.C. and O.) Follows the Flag 


_ Special interest attaches to the annual reports of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), for this 
is the institution which has followed the British armies in 
their conquering advance through East and then North 
Africa. The latest report announces that the branch in 
Addis Ababa, opened in July, 1941, has been closed, the 
special needs for which it was established having been 
fulfilled. But branches have been opened in Libya, at 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and in Somalia at Mogadishu. The 
bank has played a great part in serving the needs of the 
Mediterranean and Middle Eastern armies, and this no 
doubt helps to explain the exceptional expansion in its 
figures over the past three years. Between September 30, 
1940 and 1943, its deposits have risen from £126,501,000 
to £247,774,000. The expansion over the past year finds its 
main counterpart in cash, bills, and investments. The bank 
has shared the experience of most British banks in finding 
very poor demand for its advances. The general increase 
in liquidity responsible for this has had the effect of 
releasing a considerable proportion of the funds which the 
bank had previously set aside as provision for doubtful 
debts. As a result, £300,000 has been transferred from this 
source to the Reserve Fund which has thus been raised to 
£3,600,000, against an issued capital of £4,975,000. 


* * te 


Australian Exchange Control 


The Australian exchange control regulations have this 
week been tightened in order to cover certain activities of 
overseas subsidiary companies controlled by persons in 
Australia. The most important amendment is one which 
allows the Australian authorities to compel persons con- 
trolling such a subsidiary to declare and pay a dividend if 
the position of the subsidiary warrants it. By ploughing 
back the profits of such subsidiaries it has been possible 
for certain persons in Australia to evade the exchange 
regulations, since the profits in question were retained in 
the subsidiary’s country of operations and thus withheld 
from the Australian Exchange Control. If a dividend is 
actually declared, the exchange in question must be 
offered to the control in exchange for an equivalent amount 
of Australian currency. These amendments of the 
Australian regulations bring’ them into line with the pro- 
visions of the United Kingdom Defence (Finance) 
Regulations. Under section 5C of these regulations the 
Treasury or its agent is given considerable discretionary 


‘ powers over the activities of overseas companies controlled 


by residents in the United Kingdom. This section was 
purposely drawn in wide and general terms, which give the 
authorities effective control not only over the disposal of 
such companies’ profits, but over changes in their assets. 
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South American Bank Proposal 


Ariother evidence of the sectional approach to the 
problem of international monetary reconstruction is pro- 
vided by a message from Rio de Janeiro reporting proposals 
for the formation of a “Bank of the American Nations.” 
The suggestion was made at a meeting of thé Brazilian 
Economic Congress which represents all important industrial 
and commercial associations in the republic. The undisclosed 
author of the plan proposed the creation of an inter- 
American bank in opposition to the White or Keynes pro- 
posals, which, he said, were unacceptable to the South 
American nations. The new bank would issue currency 
based not on gold but on the production of the member 
countries ; it would stabilise the exchange values of their 
currencies and provide a clearing system for settling pay- 
ments between them. There is no reason why such a 
project should not take shape and ultimately weld itself in 
the wider pattern of a truly international monetary system. 
The Belgo-Dutch monetary agreement has already shown — 
the way in which regional agreements of this kind can be 
made compatible with currency plans made on a fully inter- 
national basis. Indeed, the fewer the units that have to 
be welded into an international system, the easier the task 
of instituting that system will be. The main obstacle in the 
way of the South American scheme will be to obtain the 
required hegemony of monetary policy among the various 
countries concerned. Past experience has shown that in no 
other part of the world has there been greater disparity in 
currency and credit technique and in commercial and 
financial morality. If some unification can be achieved in 
these matters, the cause of international stability—whether 


underpinned by a White or Keynes plan—will have been 
served, 


* * x 


The Coal Control 


It was not expected that the miners would be enthusiastic 
about the Government’s new plan for improving the control 
Over the coal industry, since they have consistently main- 
tained that, without financial as well as operational pooling, 
the Ministry’s Regional Control cannot function effectively. 
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The Miners’ Federation has now turned down the scheme, 
as completely inadequate to meet the needs of the present 
situation. The Minister of Fuel’s proposal to group the pits 
in each region, under group production directors, would 
simply have the effect of strengthening the position of the 
present colliery company agents, and undermining the 
authority of individual colliery managements. The only 
difference it would make would be that company agents 
would be paid from the Coal Charges Account instead of 
by their coal companies. The whole position is extremely 
unsatisfactory, and the sharp decline in output during the 
last four weeks—shown in a table on page 828—increases 
the need for speedy decision. Last month only two districts 
qualified for the output bonus, and it is surely time that 
Lord Greene’s recommendation that the bonus should be 
transferred from a district to a pit basis should be adopted. 
The miners and the Government agreed to the proposal 
some ten weeks ago, but the owners, for no very clear 
reason, have apparently delayed the decision indefinitely. 
The miners are particularly resentful at the delay in deal- 
ing with their wage claim, which is the principal grievance 
in the coalfields. They have asked the owners to grant a 
minimum of £6 a week for underground and £5 Ios. for 
surface workers. If no agreement is reached, the claim will 
be referred to the Tribunal. 
x x *x 


Coal Utilisation Research 


With the continuing decline in coal production and the 
difficulties of maintaining the industry's manpower, the 
need for maximum economy and efficiency in coal utilisation 
becomes more pressing, and it is satisfactory to learn from 
Sir Evan Williams’ presidential address that the British Coal 
Utilisation Research Association has made excellent pro- 
gress during the past year. BCURA is now six years old, and 
has become the largest co-operative industrial research enter- 
prise in the country. One of the most important develop- 
ments has been the research into hydro-carbon .oils from coal 
by more efficient methods than the German Fischer-Tropsch 


process, which is highly wasteful of coal. ‘The Association is © 


also co-operating in the development of chemical products 
based on coal. The increased efficiency in coal utilisation will 
be of direct benefit to consumers. A coal fire has been 
evolved, which, it is claimed, will dispose of the smoke 
problem, and have a heating efficiency more than double 
that of the old-fashioned fire. Plans for the mass production 
of this type of fire are now fairly advanced. The Associa- 
tion has acquired a site at Leatherhead for a central coal 
research station, and it hopes for the necessary priorities 
after the war to enable it to be equipped with the most 
up-to-date plant and facilities. As Sir Evan pointed out, 
“If we are to maintain our place as an industrial nation in 
the future, the acceleration of scientific research will be one 


of the most urgent national duties.” 
* * * 


‘«« The Industrial Ten ”’ 


The President of the Board of Trade promised that 
arrangements would be made for the issue of ten additional 
clothing coupons to industrial and agricultural workers in 
the current rationing periods as in the last. Accordingly, he 
announced in the House of Commons on December 14th 
that applications for the coupons could begin on the follow- 
ing day. The principles follow closely those laid down in the 
last: rationing period. The coupons are distributed by 
employers, and the onus for applying for them rests with 
the worker, through the works committee, where one exists, 
The list of fifty occupations which qualify for the coupons 
is substantially the same as the last, under which twelve 
and a half million men and women qualified. Special 
arrangements are again being made for certain industries 
such as mining, heavy chemicals and shipyards, in which 
workers have exceptionally heavy clothing needs. Last year 
there were two million workers in this category, who quali- 
fied for coupons in addition to the “ industrial ten.” During 
the current period eligibility for these coupons is to be 
extended to another three-quarters of a million workers, 


although ten per cent of those available in the last period 
were returned. 


* * * 
Cotton Wages Advance 


_ Cotton spinning and weaving operatives are to receive 
an advance in wages from January 10, 1944, after con- 
sideration of their claim by the Conciliation Board, under 
the chairmanship of Sir Charles Doughty, K.C. The rise 
agreed upon is a flat rate of 4s. a week for adults and 2s. 
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a week for juveniles, one-third of the original demand made 
by the trade unions last month. The increase is to be paid 
‘on the same terms and conditions as the increase of §s. a 
week granted last January. It is estimated that the higher 
wages will cost the industry about £35,000 a week, and 
that it will raise production costs by 2 to 3 per cent. It is 
believed that employers have already applied to the Cotton 
Controller for a revision of the fixed yarn and cloth prices 
to cover the higher production costs.. 


* x x 
P & O Accounts 


Some changes in the method of presenting their 
balance-sheet, which certainly achieve a more logical group- 
ing if not increased information, make it difficult to com- 
pare the accounts of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company with those of last year. The chief 
difference, for this purpose, is that current taxation, includ- 
ing provision up to the maximum liability for EPT,,. is 
shown as a separate item instead of being knocked off the 
earnings of the fleet. The deputy-chairman, Mr Lang, re- 
marks that, were both to be calculated on the new basis, 
this year’s net profits would be £45,293 higher than last 
year’s, the improvement being due to a larger income from 
Government securities. The earnings of the fleet may, 
therefore, be assumed to be, and the dividends from sub- 
Sidiaries are shown to be, roughly the same as last year. 
However, if there is first deducted the allocation of £75,000 
to provident good service account, which received nothing 
last year, earnings on deferred stock aré slightly lower at 
‘£820,469, or 27.9 per cent, against £830,342, or 28.1 per 
cent. The usual 8 per cent dividend is paid on deferred 
stock, while the company’s reserves, already very strong, are 
further strengthened by considerably more than last year. 
The capital position of P and.O is a more interesting 
study than its trading figures. A new contingencies reserve 
of £1,300,000 has been created, consisting of various war 
risks provisions, which seem likely to be no longer needed 
for their original purposes, and of a reserve against con- 
tingencies which was previously included among current 
liabilities ; one effect of the previous arrangement was to 
disguise the true strength of net fixed assets. Tonnage re- 
placement reserve now stands as much as £4,000,000 higher 
at £7;790,177. In addition to this, there is available for 
fleet replacement, which is, nevertheless, stated by the 
deputy-chairman to be a cause of considerable apprehen- 
sion, a sum of £1,755,100 to the company’s credit in the 
Government tonnage replacement account, against £568,800 
last year. The effect of these changes is set out in a table an 
page 827. Part of this increase is due to the changed pre- 


sentation of contingencies reserve already mentioned, but . 


the major part is due to an increase of over £3,700,000 in 
gross liquid assets, which are held mainly in the form of 
Government securities. Certainly, however considerable the 
amount of the fleet which has to be replaced—the gross 
valuation exceeded £21 million in 1941—the P and O has 
already accumulated a substantial amount towards it. The 
lack of consolidate statements of profits and assets make 
it impossible, however, to gauge the true position of the 
group. 
* * * 


Diamond Shares Payments 


Final dividends have been declared ‘during the past few 
days by three of the four concerns interested in diamonds 
in which the public is principally concerned. De Beers and 
Consolidated Diamond Mines of South West Africa pay- 
ments cover the present calendar year, and iat of CAST is 
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Anglo-Amer. Trust 20/- ..| ‘69/9 S5/- , 57/6 | $15 §6 -75 | $5 -36 
Cons. African Sel. Tst 5/-.|  26/- 17/- |} 22/6 | 20 | 12-5) *4-47 
Cons. Diamond Mines 10/- 47/3 | 13/103 | 39/- 45 | 8-5 | 11-92 
De Beers Defd. 50/- ..... | 460/— 212/6 | 375/- | 70 | 16 9-59 








¢ For 1942. + Approximate, based on present capital. §Seven years. * Free of tax. 





for six months earlier. Anglo-American Investment Trust 
has still to make its intentions known. The De Beers pay- 
ment has beep described as disappoiting, although it is 
almost double that of 1942, and in general the announce- 
ments have led to lower quotations. That there is plenty of 
room for disappointment is shown by a comparison of 
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Tuesday’s prices with the maximum of the year, which 
showed a fall of the order of 22} per cent. Since then a 
recovery has produced the position set out in the table. The 
Economist has already committed itself to the view that, with 
good management, and owing to the development of the 
demand for industrial diamonds, the quasi-monopolistic 
position of the South African diamond group should enable 
them to avoid a collapse such as occurred between the two 
wars. This does not mean, however, that it will necessarily 
be possible to support even the present level of prices. 


x * * 


Seamen’s Welfare 


A Committee on Seamen’s Welfare in Ports has been 
set up jointly by the Minister of Labour and the Minister 
of War Transport, under the chairmanship of Mr H. 
Graham White, MP. Its wide and comprehensive terms of 
reference are : — 

. - - to consider the activities and functions respectively of 

the Government, the shipping industry and the voluntary 


organisations in the establishment and maintenance of hotels, 
hostels, clubs, recreational facilities and other amenities for 
merchant seamen in ports in Great Britain and in that con- 
nection, to consider, in consultation with the voluntary 
organisations primarily concerned with merchant seamen, 
their appeals for funds not only for welfare but for benevolent 
and samaritan purposes whether for expenditure in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, and to submit recommendations. 


«The Committee is composed of representatives of ship- 
owners, trade unions, voluntary organisations and an 
accountant, and it has received a cordial welcome from the 
Merchant Navy. That is not to say that seamen’s welfare 
has hitherto been entirely neglected by the Government. 
In October, 1940, the Seamen’s Welfare Board was con- 
stituted to advise the Minister of Labour. It has set up and 
reconstituted local welfare committees in the ports, and 
under its auspices clubs have been opened. Recommenda- 
tions of the Joint Maritime Commission of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference have been recognised in the 
terms of reference of the Graham White Committee. 
Possibly the chief task of the Committee will be to decide 

(Continued on page 827) 


BRITISH CELANESE LIMITED 


Report of the Directors for the year ended 3rd July, 1943. 


To be presented at the TweNtTy-FoURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Company to be held at THe Great HAL, 
WINCHESTER House, 100, OLp Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C.2, on Tuesday, the 21st day of December, 1943, at 12 noon. 


The Directors herewith submit the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 3rd July, 1943. 


The Balance of Trading Account (after 
charging cost of Production, including 
provision for Deferred Maintenance) 
amounted to ... es ae on oe £3,369,147 


The Profit, after providing for General Sales 
and Administrative Expenses, Excise Duty, 
Adjustments of Stock Values, Research 
and Advertising, Patent Rights written 
‘off during the year and _ Directors’ 
Remuneration, amounted to... ae was 2,181,346 


Add—.- 
Bank Interest ome - £15,186 
Dividends (gross) on Shares in Aasociated 
Companies and Sundry Securities «-» 14,042 


Deduct— 
Depreciation ... aoe £376,000 
A.R.P. Expenditure, propor. 
tion written off .. nee 11,422 


Interest (gross) on— 
+e Mortgage temic 
Stock os 143,254 
4% First acta ‘tiie 
ture Stock 5 839 
4% Debenture Stock ree 14,388 


Expenses of Issue of 4% First Mortgage 
Debenture Stock and Redemption of 
54% Mortgage Debenture Stock; pro- 
portion written off, less Reserve provided 
in previous years ... - 
Provision for Excess Profits Tax and 
Income Tax ae ae ie Ageia 000 
1,862,171 


Balance for the year ... Sia ai wets 348,403 
Brought forward as at 27th June, 1942 ... 511,988 


Balance available ae oe Seg ee 860,391 
Deduct— 


(i) Dividends (less Income Tax) on 
£2,500,000 7% Cumulative First Pre- 
ference Stock paid in respect of the 
year ended 30th April, 1943 
(ii) Interest (less Income Tax) on 
£1,699,947 5% Funding Certificates 
paid in respect of the half-year ended 
30th April, 1943 eae 
(iii) Dividends (less Income Tax) on 
£4,250,000 74% Participating Second 
eae Preference Stock paid in 
respect of the year ended 30th April, 
1943 
(iv) Funding Certificates purchased and 
cancelled at the time of issue 
: 268,177 
Leaving to be carried forward as at 7 July, 
1943, free of tax ... cae £592,214 


Trading for the year under review continued to be dominated by 
Government restrictions due to war conditions. 


The balance of Profit (before provision for Taxation) of 
£1,660,403 compares with the previous year’s amount of £1,498,495. 
The scope of the Company’s activities for some time past has covered 
a much wider field than that of Textiles alone. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE, MAINTENANCE AND DEPRE- 
CIATION.—Net Capital additions for the year in respect of British 
Celanese Limited and its Subsidiary Companies amounted to 
£489,391. The amount expended during the year on Maintenance 
of Buildings, Plant and Machinery, together with a provision for 
Deferred Repairs, amounted to £568,592. As a result of the transfer 
of certain assets to a Subsidiary Company, the provision of 
£376,000 for Depreciation is lower than that for the previous year. 


4% FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK.—4% First Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock was created in April, 1943, limited to a total 
Authorised amount of £3,000,000, of which £2,572,761 has been 
issued and was outstanding as at the 3rd July, 1943, in substitution 
for a similar amount of 54% Mortgage Debenture Stock which was 
fully redeemed on the 30th June, 1943. The expenses incidental to 
the issue of the new 4% First Mortgage Debenture Stock totalled 
£158,033, of which £124,955 has been carried forward in the 
accounts submitted. 


4% DEBENTURE STOCK.—A further £238,000 of this Stock , 
was issued during the year, bringing the total issued as at 3rd July, 
1943, to £400,000, out of a total Authorised amount limited in the 
first instance to £550,000, which may be increased to not exceeding 
£1,500,000 as provided by the Trust Deed securing the Stock, 
subject to the conditions therein contained. 


RESEARCH AND ADVERTISING.—The amount written off fo: 
the year, including Patent Rights, amoynted to £170,587, which 
compares with £163,227 for the previous year. The amount carried 
forward is £179,104. 


TAXATION.—The provision for taxation in the Accounts sub 
mitted is sufficient to cover the Excess Profits Tax liability and in 
addition, as formerly, the ultimate Income Tax liability based on the 
present standard rate, on the profits to the 3rd July, 1943. 


WAR DAMAGE CONTRIBUTIONS AND PREMIUMS.—The 
liability for the year amounting to £53,766 has been added to the 
amount carried forward in Suspense Account, which now totals 
£252,133. , 

FUNDING CERTIFICATES.—In accordance with the’ conditions 
of issue of the Funding Certificates, the amount of £14,639 requires 
to be applied out of the profits for the year for the purchase or 
redemption of Certificates. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—The following Directors retire in 
accordance with the Articles of Association and, being eligible, offer 
_ themselves for re-election:—Mr. Walter Maclachlan; Mr. Thomas 
Levy, M.P.; Dr. M. Soller. 

AUDITORS.—The Auditors, Messrs. Thomson McLintock & Co., 
retire and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 





By Order of the Board, W. H. POXON, Seerctary. 


CrLanese House, 
HaANoveR Square, Lonpon, W.1. 
2nd December, 1943. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 


FIELD-MARSHAL LORD MILNE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, at 
Edinburgh. Fieid-Marshal Lord Milne, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., D.S.O., the deputy- 
governor of ‘tthe bank, presided in the 
absence, through iilness, of the governor, 
the Eari of Mar and Kellie, K.T, Before 
commencing the business of the meeting 
the. deputy-governor made suitable reference 
to the loss sustairied by the bank during the 
year through the death of Lieut.-Com. Sir 
August B. T. Cayzer, Bart., one of the 
extraordinary directors. oe 

The deputy-governor in submitting the 
report said: 

I am sure we all very much regret that 
illness has prevented the governor of the 
bank, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, K.T., 
from taking his accustomed place to-day, 
and I propose, with your approval, to 
express to him our sympathy and the hope 
that he will soon be restored to health again. 

His Lordship’s absence provides for me 
the opportunity and pleasure of meeting you 
again and submitting for your approval the 
report and accounts on the working of the 
pank for the past year. The figures, with 
whith we will deal, reflect very clearly 
war-time trends, and I should like to place 
before you, particularly as we meet at a 
tume when the course of the war with 
Germany hase turned in our favour, to 
what extent and in what ways this old 
institution has met the needs of the times 
through which we are passing. 


RELEASE OF MAN-POWER 


In the first place, as a soldier, I am 
interested to hear what it has been possible 
to achieve in the way of release of man- 
power for the Services. Looking to the fact 
that out of a pre-war male staff number- 
ing 1,352, no less than 804 men have gone 
to the Services, I think you will agree 
with me that it — the very — 
credit upon the small remaining pre-w 
staff bie temporary female staff, which 
has had to be recruited and trained, that 
the day-to-day business, which in many 
directions has been increased by war con- 
ditions, has been carried on with so little, 
if any, inconvenience to the public. Not 
only has this large proportion of men been 
released by the substitution of women who, 
as I have said, have had to be trained, but 
the total number now employed is some 
15 per cent. less than the pre-war figure. 


ALLOWANCES TO SERVING MEN 


I think you will be interested to note the 
attitude your directors have adopted to- 
wards the question of allowances to serving 
men, and I am glad to be able to say that a 
system of fixed allowances, based on salary, 
has been in operation throughout the whole 
period of the war. These are not diminished 
when men obtain promotion and increased 
emoluments in the Services. As a result 
there remains a stimulus towards applica- 
tion and the acceptance of responsibility 
which I regard from my experience to be 
of the very greatest value, both now and 
in the future. I think that you have every 
reason for satisfaction that ‘such a wise, 
generous and farseeing policy has been 
adopted by your governing body. 
analysis of the ranks reached in the three 
Services, recently compiled, shows that 
there are approximately 40 Officers in the 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve, 160 
Officers in the Army, and 50 Officers in 
the Royal Air Force, drawn from the staff 
of the Bank. Many others have reached 
senior non-commissioned rank and 12 of 
our staff have been decorated or mentioned 


in despatches. Fortunately the casualties 
so far have been on a very much lighter 
scale than in the last war, but even so, 
32 have been killed or died on Service, 
three are missing and 17 are prisoners of 
war. To the relatives who are suffering 
bereavement or passing through times of 
grave anxiety I would express our pro- 
found sympathy. 


BALANCE SHEET—LIABILITIES 


Turning to the balance sheet we find 
very substantial increases under nearly all 
heads. The Note Circulation has again 
increased by nearly £900,000 and stands 
at the high figure of £8,641,000. 

Deposits and other credit balances have 
reached the record ‘figure of £76,556,000, 
or over £8,000,000 more than a year ago. 
That increase is spread generally through- 
out our branches. 

Acceptances and engagements on account 
of customers are also higher. 


ASSETS 


On the assets side you will find the first 
five items, representing cash, bank balances, 
money at call and short notice, and British 
Government treasury bills and deposit 
receipts make a total of £29,000,000. To 
that is added the amount of our invest- 
ments, which for practical purposes, are 
now almost entirely British Government 
Securities. These amount to over 
£50,000,000, and when added to the cash 
items provide a total of just over 
£80,000,000 or 94 per cent. of our liabili- 
ties to the public in respect of Notes in 
Circulation and deposits. The British 
Government Securities have been carefully 
chosen as to maturity dates, and it is satis- 
factory to note that the market value at 
the date of the balance was greater than 
the amounts appearing in the balance sheet. 

Bills discounted and loans and advances 
together amount to £9,695,000, which is 
a low figure in relation to our resources. 
Our experience of a reduced loan and ad- 
vances item has been common to most 
banks and is incidental to the circumstances 
of war-time finance. Ready and_ liberal 
facilities have been granted to our cus- 
tomers engaged in the carrying-out of con- 
tracts for the Government, but the inter- 
vention of Governmental Controls in many 
commodities and the liquidation of stocks 
by customers who, in normal times, re- 
quired seasonal finance for replacement 
purposes, have tended to keep our ad- 
vances figure lower than would normally 
be the case. It can be seen, however, that 
we are in’ a very favourable position to 
meet the demands of our trading customers 
when, as we hope may be the case at no 
very distant date, they can again utilise 
properly the facilities available to them. 

Our property accounts show only minor 
change in the year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


As to this year’s results, it is satisfactory 
to. note that the profit at £320,792 is 
£34,517 more than the previous year. Out 
of that profit the directors have allocated 
£70,000 to reserve fund ; £50,000 to a fund 
for deferred repairs and renewals to pro- 
perty ; £40,000 as an addition to the funds 
of the Pension Trust and £10,000 to the 
Widows’ Fund. 

Interim Dividends on the “A” shares 
of 74 per cent., and on the “B” shares 
of 5 per cent., less income tax, were paid 
in July last, and it is now proposed that 
a further distribution of 74 per cent. on 
the “A” shares (making I5 per cent. 
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for the year) and § per cent. on the -B> 
shares (making 10 per cent. for the year), 
both subject to income tax, be approved, 
After payment of these dividends and allo. 
cations the carry forward to next year’s 
account amounts to £69,655. 


RESERVES 


In addition to the £70,000 added to the 
reserve fund from this year’s profits, you 
will have noticed that the sum of £230,000 
has been transferred to tae fund from 
contingency account. During the years of 
great uncertainty through which we have 
been passing allocations have been made 
to contingency account instead of to 
reserve fund, and I think you wilt~agree 
that it is satisfactory that the directors 
now feel it suitable to make this transfer to 
the published reserve, bringing it up to 
£3,450,000, or £1,200,000 more than the 
paid-up capital of the bank. It is obviously 
desirable, in view of the substantially in- 
creased figures of the balance sheet, that 
the ratio of capital and reserve to public 
liabilities -should, if possible, be increased. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO GOVERNMENT LOANS, 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
AND BONDS 


_It may interest you to know that our 
direct contributions in new money to the 
Government during the war, by way of 
loan in one form or another, now amount 
to £36,000,000, and on behaif of customers, 
loan applications have passed through our 
hands aggregating almost £39,000,000, of 
which more than £14,000,000 represents 
small savings invested in National Saving: 
Certificates cr Bonds of small denom‘nation, 
@iving a grand total of approximately 
£75,000,000. I think, therefore, from whai 
I. have said it will be evident that our con- 
tribution to the war effort in man-power, 
finance and general service, has not been 
an unimportant one. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I feel that in these difficult times a special 
word of thanks and praise is due to the 
bank staff. Four years of war means four 
years of strain, physical, mental and, at 
umes, financial, A strain which the civilian 
population of this country has endured with 
superb courage and ceaseless devotion to 
the duty on hand. In the efficient services 
of the bank there has been no relaxation 
of effort. Great credit is due to our public 
spirited general manager, Mr Erskine, and 
to the loyal and competent officials and 
staff of the bank, both at head office and 
throughout the branches. Later I will ask 
Sir Thomas Henderson to propose a special 
vote of thanks to that effect. 

The Deputy-Governor then moved the 
adoption of the report and the motion. 
having been seconded by Mr Inglis, was 
put to the meeting and carried. 


VOTE OF THANKS TO DIRECTORS 
AND STAFF 


At the close of the meeting, on the 
motion of Sir Thomas Henderson, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the directors and 
the staff for their services during the year. 
and. acknowledgment was made by Mr 
Houston on behalf of the directors and by 
Mr Erskine, the general manager, on behal! 
of the staff, 


CANADIAN BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


RECORD TOTAL ASSETS FIGURE 


At the annual meeting of The Canadian 


Bank o: Commerce, held in Toronto, 
on the 14th instant, the president, Mr S. H. 
Logan, paid high tribute to Britain for the 
Allies’ fortunate position to-day and said 
that the achievements of Great Britain 
alone constituted an imperishable epic in 
human history. The Allies’ war effort was 
now supported by the full power of the 
United Nations with an armament about 
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three times greater than that of the Axis, 
of which the British Empire produces 
nearly a quarter. American war production 
was now sufficient to equip ten million men 
for the armed Services and provide lease- 
lend supplies of nine billion dollars 
annually. Canada’s -war effort was on a 
vastly greater scale than last year, and she 
was now the third largest exporter in the 
world. To carry on foreign trade after the 
war, however, Canada would have to meet 
the needs of world consumers in a highly 
competitive market, but after first post-war 
uncertainties the demand for civilian goods, 
aided by rehabilitation, would bring high 
employment and generally active business. 

The general manager, Mr S. M. Wedd, 
said that the bank’s total assets were now 
the highest in its history and there were 
over one million deposit accounts. This 
year Canada’s industrial activity | had 
reached a new high record, but her primary 
industries all showed lower production. 
The shift from war to peace economy would 
inevitably complicate matters, but he 
thought a smooth readjustment could be 
achieved through the co-operation and 
determination which had_ characterised 
Canada’s outstanding contribution to the 
war. 
































GOODE, DURRANT AND. 
MURRAY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY BALANCE 
SHEET 


MR JOHN HEWITT’S STATEMENT 











The forty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of Goode, Durrant and Murray, Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, at Wood- 
verry, Wood Road, Hindhead, Surrey, Mr 
John Hewitt (chairman of the company) 
presiding. = 
‘The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts and 
was taken as read: — . 

I have pleasure in presenting the com- 
pany’s balance sheet for the year ending 
July 20, 1943. During the year under review 
controls comprising licences, allocations, 
sponsorships, &c., have certainly not been 
relaxed, but I am glad to report that, in 
spite of the difficulties with which we had 
10 cope, the balance sheet which I have to 
present can, in the opinion of the board, 
be described as quite satisfactory. 

As I advised you in my remarks at last 
vear’s annual meeting the board had decided 

























notes then outstanding, and this was accom- 
plished on December 2oth last. 

This sum, of course, had to be remitted 
irom Australia, and the consequent loss of 
exchange, amounting to £27,750, had to be 
faced, the greater portion of which has been 
found from the profit of the year now under 
teview. 

It is this charge that accounts for the drop 
in the balance of profit in comparison with 
the figures shown in our last balance sheet, 
amounting to £9,588. 
















DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 






_ The charge of £3,006 in these accounts 
's for interest for five months for the now 







tecurring charge, your directors feel justi- 
‘ied, in spite of the reduced amount of 
wrofit shown, in recommending the con- 
inuation of the small ordinary dividend 
of 24 per cent. The payment of this divi- 
tend will still enable us to carry forward 
‘tom this year’s profits a sum of £2,286, 
‘hus bringing the total carry forward figure 
© £11,873. 

Since my ‘last report the company’s 
‘tandard for excess profits tax has been 
greed with the Income Tax Authorities, 
but, Owing to past losses and deficiencies, 
there is no liability under this heading at 
€ present moment. 

urning to the balance sheet, you will 
d that our liability has increased by 
£136,000, and reserves for income tax, 
‘xchange, etc., show an addition of £25,000, 



































10 redeem the £111,000 of 6} per cent. | 


extinct note issue, and, as it is a non-' 
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but if we deduct the £111,000 outstanding 
on notes last year the net increase in liability 
is £50,000, whereas our floating assets show 
an increase of £69,000. The total of float- 
ing assets is more than double our floating 
liabilities. Cash in hand and at bank, at 
£105,000, shows a reduction of only 
£10,398, in spite of the fact that we have 
had to find £111,000 from our cash for the 
liquidation of our note liability. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


IMPERJAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 


The fourteenth annual general meeting 
of Imperial Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Mr P. E. Marmion presided in the 
unavoidable absence of Mr John R. Govett 


(the chairman). 


The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: The profit of the 
corporation amounted to £119,167 net, 
which compares with £119,352 net in the 
preceding year. The directors recommend 
a dividend on the ordinary shares at the 
same rate as last year, namely, 4 per cent. 

The Corporation’s E.P.T. standard plus 
the income from outside investments this 
year is equivalent, after meeting the prefer- 
ence dividend, to 73 per cent. on the 
ordinary capital. The items, however, dis- 
allowed for E.P.T. and income tax, viz., 
War Damage Insurance, sinking fund 
allocations, etc., plus tax thereon, amount 
to £92,000, or equivalent to approximately 
33 per cent. on the ordinary capital. In 
view of the uncertainties of the future your 
directors deem it expedient to continue to 
debit these items to revenue account. I 
need not concern you with the question of 
profits in excess of 73 per cent., for, in 
effect, E.P.T. absorbs any surplus that is 
earned. 

The Corporation and its subsidiary 
companies have continued to play their 
part in war production and have again 
responded well to the many calls that have 
been made upon them. 


EFFICIENT UTILISATION OF RESOURCES 


The products of the industries in which 
we are engaged are essential to the national 
defence as well as to many of the country’s 
major peace-time industrial activities. 
While the war lasts our sole objective must 
be the efficient utilisation of all our re-: 
sources in the national interest. This duty, 
however, has not prevented the study of 
new problems in both production and 
fabrication which it is clear we will have 
to face when peace and reconstruction 
take the place of war and _ destruction. 
We feel justified in believing that industries 
which are essential to peace as they are to 
war will be expected to continue their 
activities without diminution, and we are 
framing our policy for the future in accord- 
ance with this belief. Our success will 
depend on our ability to maintain our 
operations, and in so doing giving security 
of employment to a large body of men. I 
am hopeful we will succeed. 

The works councils, to which I referred 
last year, have fulfilled our expectations 
to the utmost. The councillors, represent- 
ing both management and _ employees, 
have given of their best, and I arm satisfied 
that the results attained will go far in 
promoting and maintaining the good rela- 
tions so essential to good work. To them 
I express my thanks. 

The National Savings Groups at all of 
our works have shown substantial increases 
in the amounts subscribed, and it is worthy 
of note that during the recent Wings for 
Victory Campaign our staff and employees 
contributed a total of over £45,000, while 
in our Swansea _ works subscriptions 
amounted during that week to the very 
satisfactory figure of £17 per head. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ANSELLS BREWERY, 
LIMITED 


CO-OPERATION ON TOWN 
PLANNING 


_ The forty-third ordinary general meet- 
ing of Ansells Brewery, Limited, was held, 
on the roth instant, at Birmingham. In 
the absence of Lt.-Col. J. A. Fairhurst, 
T.D., D.L., J.P., the chairman, Mr A. E. 
Wiley, deputy-chairman, was in the chair. 


The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement issued with the report 
and accounts:—lIt is not only on financial 
grounds that we are justified in taking pride 
in our accomplishments during the war. 
For the last four years we have managed 
to keep open our licensed houses and have 
supplied them to the best of our ability. 
We have not, of course, been able to satisfy 
completely the demand owing to the short- 
age, but we have allocated the available 
supplies to our various customers with 
scrupulous fairness and we make a point 
of advertising our prices and displaying 
them in every house under our control. 


A COMMON FALLACY 


In consequence of our exertions many 
millions of the public have been able to 
meet in our public houses and enjoy the 
warmth, light and company together with 
their favourite refreshment, if available, be 
it exciseable or otherwise. It is a common 
fallacy for those who do not frequent public 
houses to imagine they are compelled to 
have a strong drink. As a matter of fact 
we sell and are glad to do so the maximum 
quantity of mineral waters that is allowed 
to us by the War-time Soft Drink Indus- 


tries which is controlled by the Govern- 
ment. ° 


_ The position as to post-wav reconstruc- 
tion, which is so vitally important to us, 
has not materially altered since the informa- 
tion I gave you in my speech last year. 


Mr Wiley (Joint Managing Director), in 
the course of moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: When the main- 
tenance work is postponed—as it must be 
at the present time—there is always the 
risk ot heavier depreciation and un- 
doubtedly when peace comes and restric- 
tions are lifted we must be prepared to lay 
out very large sums in maintenance work. 
In addition we must also be ready to de- 
velop and improve our properties in line 
with the steps which are being taken by 
the authorities for replanning the cities and 
areas in which we conduct our business. 
Unquestionably, when the time comes, the 
expense will be heavy and therefore we 
must continue to pursue the conservative 
policy in regard to finance which has been 
so beneficial to this company in the past. 


BEER DUTY BURDEN 


Mr Walter Scott, J.P. (Joint Managing 
Director), in seconding the motion, said: 
Colonel Fairhurst in his statement has dealt 
with post-war reconstruction, but one of 
the first matters with which the Govern- 
ment will be confronted is the question of 
a substantial reduction in the Beer Duty, 
which during the two wars has risen from 
7s. 9d. in 1914 to 281s. 10}d., being over 
36 times greater now. Beer drinkers, with 
hardly a murmur, have accepted this ex- 
orbitant increase as a war measure, but 
cannot be expected to bear such a dispro- 
portionate burden indefinitely. 


The collection of revenue, however, is 
dependent upon our products and the social 
amenities that go with them giving satis- 
faction to our customers. Taking our sound 
financial position as a measure of our suc- 
cess in this direction, we are entitled to 
congratulate ourselves upon our efforts in 
dispensing good cheer to the millions of 
customers who appreciate the help good 
beer is able to give in these depressing 
times. 


The report and accounts were approved. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
| LIMITED 


FURTHER SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 
THE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND’S ADDRESS 


The one hundred and eighteenth annual 

general meeting of The Proprietors of The 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
held in the bank’s head office, Edinburgh, 
on the 16th instant. 
_ The Most Hon. The Marquess of 
Zetland, K.G., P.C.. G.C.S.1, G.C.LE., 
the Governor of the bank, in the course of 
his speech, said: The accounts for the year 
now before you again show substantial pro- 
gress. Deposits at November Ist last ex- 
ceeded £60 million, an increase of approxi- 
mately £5,000,000 in the twelve months. 
The bank’s notes in circulation have reached 
the unprecedented figure of £8,242,000, a 
rise of £1,353,000, an indication of the 
continued growth of Government expendi- 
ture in wages. I have on a previous occa- 
sion stressed the importance of the speedy 
return to the banks of notes not immedi- 
ately required for normal expenditure, and 
I would again emphasise that it is the duty 
of everyone to ensure that notes not so 
required are paid in to bank and not 
retained or hoarded. 


LIQUID FUNDS EXCEED £19,332,000 


The assets of the bank naturally show an 
expansion similar to the liabilities. Increased 
resources are evident in a rise of over 
£2,000,000 to £19,332,000 in our liquid 
funds, namely, cash, balances with the 
Bank of England and other banks, cheques 
in course of collection, and money at call 
and short notice. These sums, with 
£6,000,000 in Treasury deposit receipts 
and a holding in Treasury bills, place the 
bank ‘in a highly liquid position, which in 
these days is obviously desirable. British 
Government securities now stand in the 
books at £35,000,000, an increase of roughly 
£4,000,000, representing our support of 
Government war issues. A large propor- 
tion of these holdings is in short and 
medium dated stocks. 

The value of our investments is in excess 
of the figures at which they stand in the 
bank’s books. Advances, which last year 
showed a rise of £800,000, have fallen by 
£600,000 and now just exceed the 
£10,000.000 mark, at which they are still 
higher than in 1941. The heritable proper- 
ties owned by the bank have been further 
written down to £574,000, which you may 
be assured is a very conservative indication 
of their value. The balance sheet figures 
total £74,775,000, an increase of £6,000,000. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


The profits for the year amount to 
£260,967, comparing with £257,000 for 
the previous year. With £91,290 brought 
forward, a sum of £352,257 is available, 
from which the following allocations have 
been made by the directors: To Contingent 
Fund £100,000, Heritable Property Account 
£10.000, Trustees for Officers’ Pension 
Scheme £50,000, Staff Widows’ Fund 
£5,000, a total of £165,000. The dividends 
proposed to be paid will cost £98,000, 
leaving £89,257 to be carried forward to 
the current year. In view of the very low 
rates of interest earned on the large pro- 
portion of our funds lent to the Govern- 
ment for the prosecution of the war, and 
the increased expenses of conducting busi- 
ness, the results are regarded by your 
directors as satisfactory. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


We are now in the fifth year of this 
stupendous war, with the energies of the 
whole nation devoted to its successful 
prosecution, and while it may safely be said 
that good progress has been made during 
the past year towards the achievement of 
the Allied objectives, there can be no rest 
from our labours until final victory has 
been won. At the same time «business 
people cannot wholly refrain from turning 
their thoughts in the direction of post-war 





trade and industry, and making tentative 
preparations for the future. z 

y new problems, some already per- 
ceived and others yet unknown, will un- 
doubtedly arise and will call for imagination 
and initiative if they are to be solved 
satisfactorily. It is clear that only efficient 
organisations with up-to-date equipment 
can hope to tackle these problems success- 
fully, and in this connection research work 
in the various fields of industry must take 
a foremost place. It is, surely, not too 
much to ask that every encouragement 
should be given by the authorities for 
carrying out research and experimental 
work, and that special allowances should 
be made by the revenue to make research 
work possible ; for investigation and experi- 
mentation involving, possibly, the erection 
of buildings and the provision of equipment 
and other expenses, constitute in them- 
selves a heavy tax upon industry, already 
sufficiently burdened and liable at any time 
to be called upon to shoulder fresh 
responsibilities. 

For example, it would appear to be faced 
at a not distant date with an added burden 
in being called upon to operate the “ Pay 
as you earn” tax deduction from wages, It 
is difficult to see how businesses employing 
a large number of workers, with pay-staffs 
depleted to a bare minimum, can possibly 
carry through in the time at their disposal 
so complex and difficult a task, unless 
indeed means can yet be devised of making 
workable a scheme the aim of which is no 
doubt eminently desirable. 


TRIBUTE TO SECRETARY OF STATE 


It is a rule in addresses from this chair 
to eschew references to politics, and I have 
not the least desire to depart from so salu- 
tary a practice ; but it is not, I think, out 
of place to commend the initiative of the 
present Secretary of State for Scotland in 
securing the establishment of the North 
of Scotland Hvdro Electric undertaking, 
from the operations of which in due time 
considerable benefit should accrue to the 
Highland areas of Scotland. 

There is always, of course, in cases of 
industrial development of this kind, the 
possibility of a clash of interests and, in 
particular, of a conflict between utilitarian 
demands and amenity requirements ; and I 
should be the last to underestimate the 
importance of the latter in the post-war 
world. But I look forward to a Britain 
in which indiscriminate growth will be 
superseded by carefully planned progress, 
with a Central Planning Authority with 
power to decide, after due consideration of 
all the relevant factors, between the com- 
peting claims of the various interests 
affected, be they industrial, agricultural, 
recreational or purely aesthetic. 

In this particular instance the Scottish 
banks have given ready support to an 
enterprise which, without seriouslv detract- 
ing from their natural beauty and amenity 
value, seems well calculated to restore a 
long overdue and badly needed measure of 
material prosperity to the Highlands. 


MEMBERS OF STAFF ON SERVICE 


There are now 620 members of the staff 
on service with the Forces, representing 
57 per cent. of our pre-war male staff, in 
addition, to which three members of the 
permanent female staff are also on active 
service. We appreciate the valuable service 
which the men and women of our staff 
are rendering to their country. 

The Governor concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and the payment of 
dividends at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, less tax, on the consolidated capital 
stock and of 5 per cent. per annum, less 
tax, on the “A” stock, and the resolution 
was carried. 


December 18, 1943 
SINGER MOTORS, LIMITED 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


The sixth ordinary general meeting of 
Singer Motors, Limited, was held, on the 
Ioth instant, in London, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Latham, F.L.A.A., J.P. (the chair- 
man), presiding. 

The chairman said that as a consequence 
of E.P.T. and the full charge this year for 
income tax, the available balance of profit 
was reduced from £78,450 last year to 
£42,039 this. The preference dividends 
already paid and the dividend of 6 per cent., 
less tax, now recommended, would take 
£24,937, leaving of the profit for the year 
£17,102 to be added to the carry-forward, 
raising this to £93,128. 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 


As the day of victory drew nearer the 
directors could not fail to be increasingly 
concerned with the problems of peace and 
with the necessity of preparing to meet and 
surmount the difficulties that would then 
confront the - motor industry, especially 
during the period of the change-over from 
war -production to normal peace-time 
activity. They were being assured that in 
various ways the Government were work- 
ing out their plans to deal, inter alia, with 
the many home problems which would 
follow in the wake of the good ship 
“ Peace,” but however ample and complete 
those plans might be, the success of many 
of them would depend in no small degree 
on the maintenance of reasonably full 
employment in this countrv through the 
speedy resumption of full industrial 
activity, including the restoration and 
expansion of our export trade. 

The capacity of industrv to re-absorb 
those returning from the Forces, to find 
work for those now engaged on munitions. 
and therefore the avoidance of unemploy- 
ment, would rest in no small measure upon 
industry being permitted to plan in advance 
the means and methods of the change back 
to peace-time production and to employ 
for that purpose a reasonable number of 
technical and pivotal workers on_ the 
essential preparatory work. If the work of 
reinstatement was to be carried out in the 
shortest possible time after war production 
ceased or was appreciably reduced, planning 
and preparation for it must be completed, 
or substantially so, well before hand. 


Unless this was done in advance it was | 


difficult to see how the risk of serious and 
possibly lengthy interruption of regular 


emvlovment of much operative labour 


could be avoided at many points, however 
strong was the desire on the part of 
emplovers to prevent it. 

In his view, it was not too soon to urge 
the Government to permit at the earliest 
possible moment, consistent with the needs 
of war, the emplovment and release of such 
technical and other personnel as were 
essential to enable industrv to prepire, 80 
that the change-over to normal production 
micht be accomplished with the least 
disturbance of employment. 


APPEAL TO GOVERNMENT 


For the motor industry the problems in- 
volved in the change-over would not be 
few or simple and he could discern no 
grounds for easy optimism. It was doing 
no disservice to the motor industry, or to 
the public at large, to face the facts with 
realism and resolution. 


It was in no captious spirit, nor was it j 


without full appreciation of the heavy 
burden the Government bore in maintain- 
ing the war effort at its maximum, that he 
begged them to give urgent consideration 
to the question of enabling industrv to start 
now those preparations for the change back 
to peace-time production which wer 
essential if industry was to get into its 
peace-time stride with the minimum 0 
delay and the maximum volume of employ- 
ment was to be maintained. 


The report was adopted. 
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BARCLAYS BANK. 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


HIGH LIQUIDITY 


' RECORD CURRENT AND DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


SIR WILLIAM GOODENOUGH’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
stockholders of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) will be held on 
the Bank’s Premises, 29, Gracechurch 
Street, London, E.C., on Thursday, 
the 23rd instant. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Sir William Macnamara Goode- 
nough, Bart.) which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 


In accordance with the procedure adopted 
last year, I am sénding to s.ockholders this 
brief statement wnich will take the place of 
the speech at the annual general meeting. 


It is with great sorrow that I have to re- 
cord the loss which the bank has suffered 
through the untimely death of Sir John 
Caulcutt, our late chairman, He was the first 
general mamager of the bank, after which 
he bec.me a_director, deputy chairman, and, 
finally in the year 1935, chairman, It is not 
possible in a few words to do justice to his 
great qualities or to his services to the bank 
and to the Emp‘re. He made an invaluable 
contribution to the building up of the pre- 
sent strength and prosperity of the bank, 
and his skill and ability have guided us 


; through many difficulties. 


I am deeply sensible of the honour of 
having been e ected by the board to succeed 
him. I shail endeavour to carry on the high 
taditions which have been associated with 
the chair and which he so worthily upheld. 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Mr A. B. Gillett, who has been a director 
since the banx’s re-incorporation in 1925, 
has been elected deputy chairman, and Mr 
W. O. Stevenson a vice-chairman; both 
of them have rendered signal service to the 
bank. I am fortunate in the co-operation 
and support which I have received from 
them and from our other vice-chairman, Mr 
J. R. Leisk, who, as you know, is also the 
chairman of our South African board. 


Since the close of our financial year, Mr. 
D. F. Rigby, one of our assistant general 
managers, has been appointed a general 
manager, and Mr H. P. Sheldon an assist- 
ant general manager. 


Mr A. W. Patterson, who for a number 


of years has been a local director of the. 


bank in East A.rica, has retired on pension. 
His work in East Africa has been greatly 
appreciated, and we wish him well in his 
retirement. 


The news of the death in July last of 
Sir Patrick Duncan, the late Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa, was 
received with’ very deep regret, I should 
like to take this opportunity of paying tri- 
bute to his great public services, which 
have been of such outstanding value to 
South Africa. 


Our branch at Addis Ababa has been 
closed. It was opened in July, 1941, to 
meet the special needs of the British mili- 
tary authorities, and the purposes for which 
it was intended have now been fulfilled. We 
have since opened branches in Libya, at 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and in Somalia, at 
Mogadishu. I feel sure that the stock- 
holders will be glad to know that we have 
been able to perform these special services 
to help the occupying authorities and the 


members of the Forces in these distant 


parts of Africa. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Turning to the balance sheet, the ten- 
dency to expansion which has been seen 
im recent years has continued to an even 
more marked extent, and a record figure is 
again shown for current and deposit ac- 
counts, at £247,773,599. The correspond- 
ing increase in assets has been mainly in 
cash, bilis and investments, while advances 
show a much reduced proportion, owing to 
the limited demand for banking accommo- 
dation under present conditions. The bulk 
of our investments consists of short-dated 
Government securities and the bills are 
mainly Treasury bills. The position gener- 
ally reflects a very high degree of liquidity 
which shouid leave us weli placed to play 
our part in the finance of overseas trade and 
in the development of the resources of the 
Empire when conditions demand a greater 
measure of banking facilities. 


The low percentage of advances, to 
which I have referred, is a feature common 
to most banks at the present time, and, in- 
deed, one of the most marked phenomena 
of the war period has been the increased 
liquidity of all kinds of commercial under- 
takings. The conditions which have 
brought about the general increase in 
liquidity have been a contributory factor 
in enabling us during the past few years to 
release‘quite a considerable proportion of the 
sums set aside previously as provision for 
doubtful debts. Until recently we have felt 
it wise to retain these recoveries partly as 
a protection against possible losses which 
we might suffer through enemy incursion 
into ‘areas in the Middle East and Mediter- 
ranean where we are established. This is a 
danger which I think we may now 
reasonably regard as having passed. The 
situation in this respect has in fact so much 
improved during the past year that we feel 
justified in releasing part of. these funds. 
We have accordingly found it possible to 
augment our reserve fund from this source 
to the extent of £300,000. 


THE STAFF 


While the number of our staff serving in 
the Forces continues to grow, I am pleased 
to be able to tell you that several who were 
posted as missing have since been reported 
to be prisoners of war. The total number 
now notified as killed or missing is 77. I 
am confident that the stockholders would 
wish me on their behalf to offer our most 
sincere sympathy to their relatives, 


It is a special pleasure to me to have this 
opporunity to pay tribute to the work 
which has been achieved by the staff of 
the bank during another year of war. On 
behalf of the stockholders and of the board, 
I should like to convey to them our warm 
appreciation of their services. 


To those who are in the Forces and also 
to those who are serving with the bank 
overseas, we wish a speedy return as soon as 
circumstances permit after the war. Many 

them have now been deprived for several 
years of the normal opportunities to take 
leave at home and with their families, To 
them our thoughts are specially directed. 
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GUY. MOTORS, LIMITED 
STRONG POSITION 


_ Mr Sydney S. Guy, the chairman, pre- 
sided at the twenty-eighth annual general 
meeting at Wolverhampton, on the 14th 
instant, and said:— 


Your company has been fully occupied 
during the year and the output has sur- 
passed previous levels. In addition to 
military vehicles, we have been instructed 
to produce chassis for double-deck omni- 
buses to an austerity specification, and have 
already produced over 1,000. 


STOCK INCREASED 


On the balance-sheet you will observe 
that the figure of stock-on-hand and work- 
in-progress is lower than it was last year. 
The amount shown, however, is after 
crediting Governments payments for work- 
in-progress, which naturally vary consider- 
ably from time to time. The actual stock 
has increased. 


STILL STRONGER FINANCIAL POSITION 


The debtors, like the creditors, are 
higher, due to the increased business we 
are doing. It will be noted that, when 
consideration is given to the improvement 
in the bank balance, the net result of 
these three items is an improvement in 
the liquid position. 


COMBATING DEPRECIATION DANGER 


In the profit and loss account the item 
of depreciation and maintenance has in- 
creased by some £10,000, the increase being, 
of course, mainly in the latter item. This 
arises from the effects of further dilution 
of labour and of long hours in the factory, 
and does, we feel, confirm our view, re- 
peatedly expressed for some years, that the 
allowance granted by the Inland Revenue 
for depreciation is totally inadequate. For 
this reason your directors again propose to 
reserve an extra £5,000 for obsolescence and 
deferred repairs, not covered by the taxation 
allowance. 


Directors’ fees are increased by the 
election of Mr John Good to the board. 
Your confirmation of his election will be 
asked at this meeting. 


15 PER CENT. DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The net profit is approximately the same 
as last year, and your directors have 
pleasure in recommending, for the seventh 
year in succession, a dividend of 15 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock, and the other 
allocations set out in their report. 


PROFIT-SHARING BONUS RESERVE 
INCREASED 


The reserve required for profit-sharing 
bonus has increased somewhat owing to 
the fact that, under the terms of the scheme, 
additional staff, engaged in the 1941-42 
year, now qualify for full bonus. 


A WELL-EARNED TRIBUTE 


I would like here to pay tribute to all 
in the employment of the company, both 
full time and part time, who have worked 
so well and co-operated with the manage- 
ment so wholeheartedly in obtaining a 
record production under difficult conditions, 
and particularly would I like to mention all 
those who have given up their spare time 
to manning the various defence services 
connected with our organisation. 


The appointment of Mr John Good, 
O.B.E., to a seat on the board was con- 


‘firmed, and Mr W. E. Bullock was re- 


elected a director: 


The report and balance-sheet having 
been unanimously adopted, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors 
brought the meeting to a close. 
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MALAYAN TIN 
LIMITED 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 


The thirty-second annual general meet- 
ing of. Malayan Tin Dredging, Limited, 
was held on the 16th instant, in London, 
Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1943:—The board is fortunate 
in being able to show a profit for the year 
under review of £12,339 and to recom- 
mend payment of a dividend of 23 per 
cent., free of tax, due to the profit of 
£12,475 on the company’s contribution of 
ore to the Buffer Stock Pool. 


At the request of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies plans are being prepared 
by the Malayan Chamber of Mines to cover 
the rehabilitation of the tin-mining indus- 
try in Malaya. It would appear that an 
unfortunate misconception has arisen in 
some quarters in connection with the tin 
potentialities of Malaya, and it has been 
suggested that the tin reserves of the coun- 
try are within measurable distance of ex- 
haustion. In my opinion this is a ground- 
less and most fantastic suggestion. 


In the opinion of the board, Malaya 
possesses very large reserves of tin which 
are still untouched—in the jungle, in forest 
reserves, in the hills, in land under cultiva- 
tion and in swamp areas. 
possibility that payable areas. of some con- 
siderable extent may in due course be 
developed along the coastal areas. I con- 
sider it to be a justified assumption that 
Malaya will be maintaining her share of 
the world’s production of tin for very 
many years to come. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


ACCOUNTS TO 30th JUNE, 1943, AND 
SUMMARY OF CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


Profit of the Group for the period ended 30th June, 1943, after providing for the liability 
of the company and its subsidiaries for taxation, including that on the profits for the 
period covered by these accounts, —_ — entero wa ae -_ —hameazees 


DREDGING, 


There is also a: 
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SOUTHERN MALAYAN TIN 
DREDGING, LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


The seventeenth annual general meeting 
of Southern .Malayan ‘Tin Dredging, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in 
London, Mr C. V. Stephens (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
June 30, 1943: The board is fortunate in 
being able to show a profit for the year 
under review of £23,616 and to recommend 
payment of a dividend of 23 per cent., free 
of tax, due to the profit of £20,553 on the 
company’s contribution of ore to the Buffer 
Stock Pool. 

A matter which I consider vital to the 
welfare of Malaya and to the tin industry 
is the development and expansion of the 
research work carried on by the Inter- 
national Tin Research and Development 
Council (a body representing the majority 
of the important tin countries engaged in 
the production of tin) at the Tin Research 
Institute at Greenford, Middlesex. The 
growing need of scientific research in this 
keenly competitive age has recently -been 
stressed in a comprehensive report on the 
subject issued a short time ago by the 
Federation of British Industries ; and more 
recent references to the importance of the 
subject have been made by other influential 
bodies. 

The work carried on by the staff of the 
Tin Research Institute has resulted in a 
great deal of valuable data being obtained 
and in improvements and in the develop- 
ment of further uses. 

The extent and nature of assistance to 
be given in respect of compensation against 
losses suffered are not likely to be precisely 
defined by his Majesty’s Government until 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE MARCONIPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


HELD ON 16th DECEMBER, 1943 


arising from war conditions 
Amount brought forward from last wer 


Total available 


Out of which provision for a - Sesteense Dividend onid out acmeed to 30th Seen, 
1943, and a Dividend of 6%, less tax, and a Bonus of 2%, less tax, on jon ay 


Stock, authorised at the Annual General Meeting, requires 
Leaving to be carried forward 


General Reserve now stands at . 


Taxation Reserve covering sutinated tamntion ¢ on — to 30th June, 1943, iB oc. 


The directors have issued a Consolidated Balance Sheet and Profit 
and Loss Account of Electric and Musical Industries, Limited, The 
Gramophone Company, Limited, Columbia Graphophone Company, 


Limited and their English subsidiaries. 


To enable the consolidation of the accounts to be completed without 
adjustments, the end of the company’s year has been changed from 
30th September to 30th June so as to coincide with the accounts period 
of the two operating companies and their English subsidiaries. Although 
the actual period of the company’s accounts as now presented is, 
therefore, nine months, it should be noted that the trading and other 
results now reported correspond exactly with the previous year. 

All recommendations of the directors including provision for the 
payment of a dividend on the ordinary stotk of 6% and a bonus of 
2%, both less tax, were adopted by the stockholders. 

Mr. Alfred Clark (Chairman) presiding, stated that the omission of 
the usual speech was again due solely to war-time conditions. 

The output of the factories has been maintained at a satisfactory level. 

The directors have sold to the Raleigh Cycle Company, Limited the 


* shares of Rudge -Whitworth Limited. 


subsidiary Companies. 
countries. 


of war-time restrictions. 


It has been considered prudent to write down to a nominal figure 
of £2 the Investments in and Advances to Empire and Foreign 


Business has continued to operate in Australia, New Zealand, 
Africa, South America and India, as well as in neutral European 


There is a large demand for gramophone records, gramophones 
and radio receiving sets which, unfortunately, cannot be met because 


During the war, further advances have been made in the sciences 
relative to television and the company aims at maintaining its leader- 
ship. Further improvements in technique are expected, and it is 
believed that when broadcasting is resumed after the war television 
will surely increase in popularity. F 

The directors desire, once more, to place on record their sees clas 
tion of the splendid work being carried on by employees of all s ns 
in the vast organisation working for the company 
The tradition gf good relationship with its employees continues and 
stockholders may well be proud of their workers. 
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ALLIED BAKERIES, LIMITED 


PROVIDING FOR POST-WAR 
REQUIREMENTS 


The eighth annual general meeting of 
Allied Bakeries, Limited, was held, on the 
1oth instant, in London. 

S. Hodkinson presided in the absence 
through indisposition of Mr W. Garfield 
Weston, M.P., the chairman of the com- 
pany, and read the statement which had 
been prepared by Mr Weston, from which 
the following: is an extract: Last year | 
referred briefly to the fact that we had 
acquired control of H. W. Nevill, Limited, 
I am pleased to inform you that the 
potential earnings of this company, on 
which the purchase price was based, had 
been exceeded by a substantial margin. 

Investments in subsidiary companies have 
increased during the year by approximately 
£438,000. Our liquid position has im- 
proved slightly during the year, liquid 
assets being £2,307,961, exceeding current 
liabilities by £356,700, against a surplus of 
£366,050 in 1942, but the net amount of 
the second interim dividend of § per cent, 
amounting to £34,955, has been included in 
total liabilities this year, so that in effect 
our liquid position is £25,600 better than 
last year. 

Your company’s total contribution to the 
National Exchequer in taxation, including 
N.D.C., and income-tax and E.P.T., repre- 
sents more than 75 per cent. of the net 
earnings of the operating companies. 

After payment of the preference dividend, 
and interim dividends of 10 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, there remains a balance 
to carry forward of £128,022, as against 
£88,313 brought in. Your directors do not 
recommend any further payment of divi- 
dend on the ordinary shares because they 
constantly have in mind the necessity for 
considerable capital expenditure after the 
war to rebuild and re-equip those bakeries 
which do not conform to the high standard 
of efficiency we require. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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CRYSTALATE, LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Crysta- 
late, Limited, was held on the 15th instant 
in London. 

Sir Herbert E. Morgan, K.B.E. (the chair- 
man), said that there had been an increased 
profit on trading and the liquid position 
of the company was most satisfactory. 

They were now preparing a scheme for 
the reconstruction of the capital of the 
company, which they proposed to place be- 
fore shareholders in the course of the current 
financial year. The recommendation would 
be made that the “Assets Deficiencies ” 
account must be eliminated. The proposed 
reconstruction would have been undertaken 
before, but it was impossible until they had 
arrived at an agreement with the Inland 
Revenue as to their EPT position and until 
they could formulate something approxi- 
mating an exact idea as to what their profit- 
earning capacity was. Subject to being 
placed on a proper capital basis, he regarded 
the prospects of the company as good. They 
were engaged in an industry which was 
on the: upgrade and for whose products he 
means a continued demand in the post-war 

riod. 

The day would come when munition 
contracts would be cancelled, resulting in 
some temporary stoppage of work. Plans 
to lessen it to the minimum called for a 
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measure of preparedness. The establish- 
ment of a Department of Supply by the 
Ministry of Works for the building trade 
would help:to shorten the period of change- 
over in thse industries now engaged on war 
work, but normally making fittings for 
houses. His belief was that some such 
Organisation was vital in order to speed up 
the provision of housing and for the pre- 
vention of unemployment. The individual 
manufacturers would be straining at the 
leash to regain trade lost and must not be 
kept waiting, because it was the industrialist 
who cotild create plans for work when he 
had guidance from the Government. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 


PRICES TAILORS, LIMITED 
CLOTHING PROBLEMS 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Prices Tailors, Limited, was held, on the 
13th instant, at Leeds, Sir Henry Price 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report: The results of the past year’s 
trading, bearing in mind the difficulties and 
problems with which we have had to con- 
tend, I consider to be satisfactory. 

Although no new drastic legislation has 
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been imposed upon the clothing industry 
during the past year, nevertheless there has 
been :a progressive tightening up and 
modification of existing orders which has 
made trading conditions more difficult both 
for the manufacturer and the retailer. The 
various departments of administration are 
to be congratulated upon the success 
achieved in keeping the public well catered 
for during four years of war. 

It is now, however, two-and-a-half years 
since clothes rationing was first introduced, 
and coupon spending has become a serious 
problem, as the wardrobes of all classes of 
the community must now be greatly 
depleted. I feel that it. would be greatly 
appreciated by the public if the Board of 
Trade could plan to allow sufficient coupons 
during one period to enable men folk to 
buy a full suit of clothes. The public is 
not over-indulged under the inevitable 
rationing system, and in any event the 
saving of coupons, like saving of money, 
is a psychological process which would 
require many years to develop. Hence I 
trust this view will have consideration by 
the Board of Trade. The -scarcity of 
coupons has developed a very marked 
tendency on the part of the public to 
require the highest possible value for them. 
Accordingly, it has been our constant aim 
to provide the highest quality materials and 
workmanship possible within the scheme of 
Government control. 

The repert was unanimously adopted. 


—— eee 


(Continued from page 821.) 

how far the activities and functions exercised by the three 
providers of welfare—the Government, the shipowners 
and voluntary organisations—should be co-ordinated. A 
corollary to this is the financing of welfare. There are a 
number of alternatives: it could be done by the Govern- 
ment out of public funds, by the industry, by charitable 
and voluntary contributions, or by a combination of these 
methods. Prima facie, the strongest case exists for the 
financing of welfare by the industry itself, so that the cost 
could be passed on, so far as necessary, to the consumer. 
The Committee’s findings, if accepted, will not apply only 
in the war period. Although the war has no doubt 
quickened the public conscience on the important matter 
of seamen’s welfare, the Committee’s recommendations are 
intended to have a long-term validity. 


Company Results 


Prices Tailors.— 
Years ended June 30, 
1941 1942 1943 


£ £ 
411,108 375,084 


Taxation 230,000 195,000 
Depreciation ; 95,911 94,910 
Directors’ fees 1,250 2,000 
War damage contributions 18,342 14,269 
Pref. and pref. ord. dividends (net) 28,188 27,500 


£ 
Profits 503,611 


129,920 77,429 
$78,000 64,000 
148 -7 88 -4 

$89-1 73 °2 


194,499 207,928 

$1,112,802 1,118,871 1,060,726 
239,246 173,506 124,760 
145,422 496,024 531,781 


NE I NE ia 55 in 46-050 diese 8 0's 1,185,510 1,416,224 1,291,395 

Stock in trade 924,813 1,143,853, 1,050,174 

} These payments to Prices Trust permit the payment of dividends of 25 per cent 
for 1940-41 and 20 per cent in subsequent years. : 

} Due to a change of method in presenting the balance sheet, which resulted inter 
alia in a reduction of the amount stated as current liabilities, these figures are 
not strictly comparable with those for 1942 and 1943. 


_The §s. ordinary shares of Prices Trust, at 32s. 6d. ex 
dividend, yield £3 1s. 6d. per cent. 


Net fixed assets 
Net inter-company items 
Net liquid assets 


COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 

yma less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
own, 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 
and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 

Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 


rr nS SE A 
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Crompton Parkinson.—Electrical equipment. 
. Year ended September 30, 
1941 1942 9 


{ 
419,154 


Depreciation 25,000 25,000 
PUMCOOES 1OCS ios cis.cieesa sie cesesiev aoe sas 2,750 2,750 
Benevolent fund 2,000 5,000 
Preference dividends 43,658 43,658 


£ 
Profit after tax 438,248 


Ordinary shares :— 
342,746 361,840 
*249,898 252,304 
Earned % 34°8 37-4 
Paid % 20% 20% 
Carry forward *280,208 389,744 


430,508 
1,609,173 
834,936 


422,046 
1,762,155 
789,329 


Gross liquid assets 2,236,612 3,034,523 2,988,758 
Debtors and prepayments 1,586,296 2,409,450 = .2,411,596 
* Account has been taken of £4,010 paid to holders of capital in Young Accumulator 


The 5s. ordinary stock units stand at 27s. 3d., ex dividend, 
to yield £4 2s. 7d. per cent. 


467,730 
1,082,185 
1,187,098 


INGE INGE GEROtS isi. sisi cerdes cc ccceeenais 
Net inter-company items..............-: 
INGE TCE AGBES 556 dee ie asians codeine ce 


x * 


P. & O.—Shipping. 


Years to September 30, 
1941 1942 1943 


£ £, 
1,458,335 1,309,104 
808,984 765,457 
2,421,821 2,211,980 


£ 
1,758,809 
810,350 
2,698,512 


Taxationt _ jis 504,570 
Depreciation 980,214 911,766 805,900 
Expensest 55,424 23,707 41,403 
Provident good service 200,000 ass 75,000 
Cost of debenture conversion aes re 63,767 
Interest chargeS..........e.cs-ececeees 503,896 294,165 235,403 
Preference dividend 152,000 152,000 152,000 


Earnings of fleett 
Dividends from subsidiaries and others ... 
Total profits 


Deferred stock :— 
* 730,287 830,342 820,469 
367,402 367,402 367,402 
Earned %, 23 °8 28-1 279 
8 8 8 


Tonnage replacement reserve 

General reserve 

Written off investments in subsidiaries... . 
Written off properties .................. 
Carry forward 


250,000 100,000 175,000 
Pea sec 250,000 
aba 350,000 ReAC 
100,000 37,936 
186,385 161,589 


6,094,352 5,495,705 3,679,921 
11,251,361 10,676,233 10,398,416 
5,628,665 7,319,414 12,016,914 


11,778,189 15,526,783 
9,500,298 *11,793,854 
950,754 2,606,054 


Tonnage reserve 2,991,475 4,250,000 7,790,177 

Total reserves and carry forward$ 8,427,860 9,042,329 13,979,633 

+ For 1941 and 1942 taxation was deducted from earnings of the fleet. 

t Including war damage contributions of £27,209 in 1941, £1,655 in 1942, and 
£1,297 in 1943. 

Including £576,625 in tax reserve certificates. 

§ The growth of reserves is explained on page 820. The growth in 4943 would 
have been greater but fer the transfer of £875,000 to establish the Sea and 
Shore pensions funds. 


The £1 units of deferred stock at 30s. ro}d., ex dividend, 
yield £5 3s, 8d. per cent. 


189,456 


Net fixed assets....... Ladies ecwinde qemeurs 
Net inter-company items 
DICE I BONE oo 546 cio cece ceesaeses 


Gras Maid GOBETG: ... 2... re ecccdsccspes 
Govt. SOCHBIEIRS ...o.cccccccecves 
Debtors 


10,745,473 
8,134,674 
1,184,356 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Trawler Fishing E-W.0.—The Minister of Labour has made 
the Essential Work (Trawler Fishing) Order, 1943, which came 
into force on December 13, 1943. It makes provision for the 
approval of schemes under which trawler fishermen will be re- 
gistered, and reserve pools of such men will be established in 
trawler fishing ports from which British trawlers will be manned. 
The schemes will be submitted to the Minister by, and be opera- 
ted under the control of joint committees of representatives of 
trawler owners and trawler men. 


1944 Potato Crop.—Growers’ prices in Great Britain for new 
potatoes of the 1944 crop will be reduced, as compared with 
the 1943 prices, by amounts varying from £2 per ton at the 
commencement of the season to 10s. per ton at the end of July. 
There will be an increase of 5s. per ton in maincrop prices for 
the months of February, March and April, 1945, as compared 
with growers’ prices for those months in 1944. The acreage pay- 
ment of £10 per acre will be continued. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 















| Average price per Ib. at Per Cent. 

| eo __| Increase 

| | since 

| Sept. 1, | Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Sept. 7, 

1939 | 1943 1943 939 
\ 

Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
a 1 23 1 3 1 32 11 
Thin Flank ........ 0 7% 0 9 .0 27 

Beef, chilled or frozen— | ss 
Schr ucunkaes 0 4 11 | 11 35 
Thin Flank ........ 0 0 6 0 6 23 

Matton, British— ia st | en . 

sens 6sees9e00% 

DEE UU nanaensnnes 0 7% os | 08 8 
Mutton, frozen— | 

oo 0 10} 1 0 1 0 16 

Breast....... 0 4 0 4 . 0 4 = 
Bacon ..... 13 1 10} 1 103 50 
Ts ciccian: re - | as 26 
Flour (per 7 0 114 1 22 1 23 29 
Bread (per 4 0 8 09 09 9 
SRE ekceieees 2 4 2 10 2 10 21 
Sugar (gran.)... 0 3 0 4 0 4 32 
Milk (per at). 9 62 0 9 09 33 
Butter {ft 1% ibis | 18 { # 
pow. ebb sis pgrereees 010 2 : : : 30 

argarine, special....... 

"ian... \ 0 6% jf 0 § 0 5 12 
Eggs, fresh (each) ...... { : YY 12 0 it 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.)..... 0 6 07 07 | 7 
index all foods weighted | | 

(duly, 1914=100)... | 138 168 168 22 


pie 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


THE ‘“‘ ECONOMIST "* INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 



































(1927 = 100) 
aa ole a ne =, cee 

| Mar. Aug. | Dec. | Nov. | Dec. 

31, o | 8 4 ee. 
1937* 1939 1942 1943 | 1943 
Se — pa 
Cereals and Meat .......... 93-0 66 -9 106 -2 | 107-6 | 107-8 
Other Foods .............. 70-4 61-1 104-4 107-3; | 107-3 
ee Swe | 74-2 54-3 94-2 91-7 91-9 
oles ean eon 113-2 95-4 137 -2 135-9 135-9 
Miscellaneous ............- 87-0 | 17-6 | 123-8 127-2 127 +2 
Complete Index............ 87.2 | 70.3 112.7 113.57 | 113.6 
1918 =100 ..............++ 119-9 | 90-8 | 155-0 | 156-2t | 156-3 

* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. Tt Revised. . 


. “ The Economist ” Sensitive Price Index.—The index (1935 = 
100) remained unchanged during the week to December 15th, 
and was as follows:—Crops, 122.9; raw materials, 182.3; com- 
plete index, 149.7. 

Coal Output.—The output of saleable coal in the four weeks 
ended November 27th averaged 3,815,100 tons, compared with 
3,908,000 tons per week in the previous four weeks, 


AVERAGE WEEKLY OUTPUT OF COAL 
(Weekly Standard Tonnage 4,161,800 tons) 


Four Weeks 1941 1942 Four Weeks 1942 1943 
ended* tons tons ended* tons tons 
Dec. 26th ...... 3,853,400 3,880,100 une 12th...... 3,724,800 3,936,600 
1942 1943 uly 10th ...... 3,987,200 3,579,700 
an. 23rd °..... 3,824,800 3,813,400 OS Se 3,339,300 3,097,800 
eb. 20th ...... 4,028,000 4,016,400 Sept. 4th....... 3,978,900 3,767,800 
March 20th..... 4,074,600 4,013,700 Oct. 2nd....... 4,076.100 3.819.400 


3,739,800 4,005,200 Oct. 30th ...... 
May 15th ...... 4,103,900 3,624,600 Nov. 27th ..... 


* The actual dates given relate to 1942 and 1943. 


4,124 500 3998 000 


4,126,600 3,815,000 






The production from opencast workings averaged 107,400 tons 
per week. During the previous four weeks, an average of 
126,500 tons per week was produced. Only two districts Leices- 
tershire and South Derbyshire qualify for the output bonus, 
and approximately 13,600 miners will benefit, those in Leicester- 
shire toahe extent of Is. 6d. per shift, and in South Derbyshire 
3d. per shift. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 

THE MONEY MARKET.—Credit has again been a short 
supply in the money market this week and relief has had to 
be obtained from the authorities through sales of bills to the 
official agents. One of the main influences on the position has 
been the exceptional withdrawal of currency from the banks. 
The circulation increased by {21,662,000 during the week to 
last Wednesday. This is the largest weekly expansion in the 
note issue ever recorded. It only leaves £33,284,000 of unissued 
notes in reserve and as there are two more weeks to go before 
the peak is reached it will be touch and go whether or not yet 
another increase in the fiduciary issue is needed before the turn 
of the year. The efforts of the authorities to neutralise the effect 
of the increasing circulation on the volume of bank cash together 


with the special assistance given to the discount market are 


reflected in a rise of £40,535,000 in Government securities. To 
the extent of 46,300,000 this offsets a decrease in Other securities. 
On balance these movements leave bankers’ deposits £6,542,000 
higher at £161,152,000, a total which would not suggest undue 
shortage of credit were it not that preparations are already being 
made for meeting the end-of-year pressure. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
Dec. 10th and Dec. 16th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates : Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%. 3 months, 135%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1-14.%. Day-to-day 
money, ?-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}°. Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount deposit 
at call }%; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between Dec. 10th and Dec. 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 

United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-033; mail transfers 4-02}-033. Canada: 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. France (25-22) 
17-30-40 Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. 


Florin (12-11) 7:58-62. Portugal. Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 
99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% cr. 
(buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain 
Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between Dec. 10th and 
Dec. 16th. 


Ezyot. Piastres (973) 978-3. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184¢ 
Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. China. National $3-34. tran. RI. 128-130 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile; Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for whic! 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. Rate for payment into Argentine speciai 
account: 16-03 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged «: 
follows: United States. } cent-pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 
3 cents pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


























| am 
is ed Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. D: 
tow York on | 8 | 9° | 10 11 | 13 14 1: 
\ a BES tee SES 
| 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents | Cen’: 
London........ 40245 4024§ | 402a§ 40238 | 40238 4024§ 402%: 
Montreal....... 89 310 | 89-250 | 89-375 8&9 430 | 89-560 | 89-500 | 89-31 
Zarich? ........ | 41-50 | 41-50 | 42-00 | 41 80 | 41-65 | 41-50 | 42-5 
BD. ASB 205.20. | 25-15* | 25-15* | 25-10* ; 25-10* | 25-05* | 25-07% | 25-07" 
iP cikessanen | §-16 | 5°16 | 5°16 | 5°16 | 5-16 5-16 5°] 
BD: osx asse 4-10 , 4:10 | 4-10 | 4-10 4-10 4-10 4-1 
Barcelona...... » 9°25 | 9-25 9°25 | 9°25 | 9-25 9-25 9° 
Stockholm ..... | 23°86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 23 +86 | 23 
"_* Official buying rate 29-78. > Free rate. _ § Bid. 
CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Comparative figures : in £ million) 
. _ | Nov. | July Aug. Sept. Oct, | Nov 
| 1942 | 1943 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Capital and reserves.....; 140-3 140-9, 140-9; 140-9] 140-9, 140° 
Acceptances, etc..... -| 92-4, 102-8) 101-2) 105°5 | 102-3} 102° 
Notes in circulation...... 1-6 1:6 | 16 16 16 16 
Current, deposit and other} - 
accountS ........ce.e0. 3,471 -9 | 3,627-9 | 3,670-0 | 3,737 -0. | 3,812 -7 | 5,864 5 
Total liabilities...... 5,706 -1 | 3,873 -2 | 3,913 -7 | 3,985 °0 | 4,057 -4 | 4,109 4 


cisco keensense nce 366°7 | 375:3 | 383-1 | 389-4] 394-0} 402°9 
Cheques, balances, and 

items in transit ....... 120 6 120 -2 125-4 129°3 129 -6 122°2 
Money at call........... 134-6 | 160-4| 155-8, 148-1) 151-4) 154% 
ee RPE ree 241-2 | 243-9 231-6 | 208-7 181-0 183-9 
Treasury deposit receipts., 803-5 899°5 | 956-5 1,044-5 | 1,135-0 | 1,186°5 
Investments ............ / 1,117 -4 | 1,162+1 | 1,162 -4 | 1,160-1 | 1,158 -1 | 1,166 9 
Loans and Advances..... |; 763°0 | 742-7) 731-6 733 °3 739 9 724 « 
Investments in affiliated : 

BEER Woness5sceeus05 | 23°8 23°9 23-9 23-9 23°9 23:9 
Cover for acceptances, | | 

premises, etc.......... | 135-3 145-0 143-4 | 147-7 144-4 144° 

Total assets....... 3,706 +1 | 3,873-2 |3,913-7 | 3,985-0 | 4,057-4 14,1094 
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December 18, 1943 
GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the. week ended Dec. 11, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £35,218,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £87,381,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £370,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£9,415,735, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,256,123,000 against £2,129,208,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


| Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
| Cf thousands) 


Esti- | 


Revenue mate | ~ 


| 12, | 12 ? 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 


| a 
ORDINARY | 


REVENUE 
Income Tax... .}1175000! 362,568) 462,674) 7,099 
NN ow ss 5:66 80,000) 18,704) 18,491 800 


Estate, etc., 

Duties 100,000; 63,212} 67,716) 1,427 
Stamps 17,000} 8,960} 12,12! 200 
ERE scc0s ‘\ 500,000 19,526} 21,599) 790 
Bs sineee ’ 236,305) 341,569) 7,981 
Other Inld. Rev.| 1,000 310) 238) es 
Total Inld. Rev.}1873000! 709,585) 924,407) 18,297 


525,320] 323,764 381,310| 8,079 

450,180) 295,700) 331,600) 2,900 

Total Customs & | | 

Excise 975,500 619,464) 712,910| 10,979 

Motor Duties...| 25,000) 6,497; 5,253 
Canadian Govt. ‘ 

Contribution . 208,748 

13,500 


P.O. (Net Re- 
ceipts) 400 aan 
WirelessLicences} 4,700} 2,610) . 2,690 
Crown Lands... 800}. 680 710 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans| 4,100) 2,397 
24,000) 75,158 


Miscell. Receipts 
Total Ord. Rev.|2907500|1638639 








4,520) 116) 109 
54,247; 690) 1,149 
'1704737| 30,782) 35,218 

emerenee 


SELF-BALANCING | : 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632) 70,000 ts 1,300} 1,850 


Total [5028232 aeenes ems _— 37,068 





Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments ; 
| (£ thousands) 
Esti- 
mate. . 
| 2a! Week | Week 
oe to to | ended | ended 
i | Dec Dec, | Dee: | Dec. 
| | 12. 11. 12, ll, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1945 


! | | 
ORDINARY | | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of 
Nat. Debt... .| 375,000) 249,267) 277,973) 3,840 
Payments to N. 
9,500} 5,366 


OtherCons. Fund 


5,004| 
Services 7,500, 3,965} 3,850) 


DNs 656's49 c0- 392,000) 258,597| 286,828) 3,840) 5,201 
Supply Services. 5366751)3500842 3664617 95,500) 82,180 


Total Ord, Exp.|5758751|3759439 3951445| 99,340| 87,381 


Expenditure Age | April 
1 





SELF-BALANCING | | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632) 70,000) 76,400) 1,300) 1,850 


Wi issia [5860585)3820459|4027840| 100640 89,231 








A change has been made in the method of showing 
in excess of Post Office Expenditure over Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure (under ‘‘ Total Supply Services’) instead 
of being shown, as up to July 24 inclusive, as a deduction 
trom ordinary revenue. . 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£205,230 to £2,813,151, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£53,446,754 to £19,103 million. 


-. NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph 
War Damage Act 
Overseas Trade Guarantees 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Land Settlement Acts 


THE ECONOMIST 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Ways and 
Means Trea- 
Advances sury | Total 
| ee | Pioat- 
Bank | posits} ing 
Public! of by | Debt 
Depts. | Eng- | Banks 
land 


Treasury 
Bills 


Ten- 
der Tap 


1942 | | 
Dec. 11 ‘1045-0 Not available 
1943 ° | 


7 (1170-0 = ‘a 
1170-0 - ye 
1170-0 es 
1170 -0} 1892 -4}313-2| ... | 1045-0 | 4420-6 
1170-0 Not available 
1170-0 » 
1170-0 a 

3078 -8 
1170 -0 : 
1180 -0 
1190 -0 a i 
1200 -0| 1872 -3 | 326 -5 | 16-7 | 1213-0 | 4628-5 
1210-0 Not available 
1210-0 
1210-0 
1210-0 
1210-0 
1210-0 


259-5]... | 1114-5 | 4452-8 
Not available 


” ” 


! ” 
| 1868 -9| 363-6 | 27-0 | 1291 -0| 4760-5 
Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 











Amount 


al of 
‘ender : 
Offered pet |Allotted 





144°7 


175-1 
194-0 
90-0 | .20044 
90-0 | 193° 
90-0 | 183-6 
90-0 | 188-8 
90-0 | 190-2 
100-0 | 199-8 
100-0 | 196-3 
100-0 | 181-8 
100-0 | 193-4 
90-0 | 213-1 
90-0 | 197-5 
90-0 | 190-4 
. 90-0 | 197-1 
Dec. 90-0 | 201-0 
“8 90-0 | 197-2 


90-0 } 
90-0 
90-0 
90-0 
90-0 | 20 





On Dec. 10th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of following week were 
accepted as to about 28 per cent of the amount applied 
for, and applications at higher prices in full. £90 millions 
of Treasury Bills are being offered on Dec. 17th. For the 
week ending Dec. 18th, the banks will be asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £100 
millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


5% 3% 
N.S.C. | Defence | Savings 


Bonds Bonds Bonds 


1952-54 
7,510 ) 11,514 
9,427 
9,785 
6,421 
11,353 
23,049 
9,872 
6,383 
12.108 
4.490 
| 13,913 


Totals to date. .| 981,513*! 645,518*| 1419808* | 681246TII§ 


*211 weeks. + 154 weeks. t 55 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. § Including 1951-53. 
Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Dec. 14th amounted to a total value of £60,737,697: 
Up to Nov. 27th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £132,272,000 has been repaid. 


5,453 
5,080 
5,055 
5,017 
4,767 
5,147 
5,013 
41459 
4,534 | 
4,683 


1,537 
1,767 
1,518 
1,594 
1,562 
1,861 
2.029 
1,897 
1,663 
1,697 | 





GOLD AND SILVER 


[fhe Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per standard 
ounce have been 23$d. for cash and for two months. 
The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. Bombay 
bullion prices were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 


per per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
Rs. a. Rs. a. 
715 2 121 
74 12 120 10 
15 9 117. 4 
14 #4 113. «8 
72 14. 113 14 
12 4 112 4 


829 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


. DECEMBER 15, 1943 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 


£ £ 

Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. .. . 1066,956,763 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1088,318,328 
partment.... 33,284,955 | Other Secs.... 654,489 


Silver Coin... 12,083 


Amt. of Fid. 
Issue 

Gold Coin 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 


1100,000,000 


241,718 
1100,241,718 


1100,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 191,147,401 
R 3,267,522 , Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 8,990,641 | Discounts & 
— Advances... 


Securities... 
161,152,753 
55,622,811 


"216,775,564 


1,982,27 
15,996,069 


17,978,347 
33,284,955 


1,176,024 
243,586,727 243,586,727 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers 
Other Accts... 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 





1942 


Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
16 1 8 15 


| 


Issuc Dept. : 
Notes in circulation 908 -3 1030 -8 1045-3 1067 -0 
Notes in banking depart- | \ 
ment | 41-9 19-4 54-9 33:3 
Government debt and | 1 
securities* | 948 -0 1049-3 1099-3 1099 -3 
Other securities |} 1:2 O0O-F O-7F O- 
Silver Coin |; O08 0-0 ‘ 
Gold, valued at s. per 


0-2 0-2 
'168 -00 168 -00 168: 
12-9)" 


| 7:0 
| 47-6 57-6 52> 
| 201-5 238-5, 213- 
Banking Dept. Secs. : | 
Government 152-3 204-3, 150- 
| 4-0 6-1 ¢ 


oo 
Soo 
Sve 


a 


EROh HAAN 
to ~ be 
oe G&S HAM 
Sone AAHO 


MIE codecs nicinuies | 116-3 235-3 174-9 
Banking depart. res. ..... 43-0 21-0, 56°4 


° | of 


\ ° /o % 
“* Proportion ” | 21-3 8-8) 26-4 


mb HEOSOH SANS 


meek 


* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,050 million 
to £1,100 million on December 8, 1943. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


Week 
Ended 


Aggregate 
from’ Jan. 1 to 


Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. 
ma | i 3 11, 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 1943 


Working days :—| | 6 | 294 293 
Birmingham. |...! | 2,114 | 122,564} 105,118 
Bradford....|...{ 1,683 | 100,619 | 92,406 
Bristol...... | 645 | 99,813} 31,787 

| 441| 36,860 | 28,247 
562 | 54,101] 54,114 
639 | 41,538} 39,517 
| 4,903 | 227,835 | 224,496 
Manchester 2,307 | 593,336 | 407,704 
Newcastle 1,599 | 72,079 | 75,772 
Nottingham | 348 22,933 21,430 
Sheffield | 650 | 41,531] 44,945 
Southampton... ‘| 82 5,581 6,347 


12 Towns ...*.. | 24,209 | 15,973 |1,418,790 1,131,883 
8,181 | 327,075 


Liverpool 


Dublin* 351,895 








* December 5, 1942, and December 4, 1943. 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


























































































=| Sept. | § Sept. | S Sept. _ ed ee = 
13, 20, | 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE AssETS 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
Million $’s Gold and English ster. .... 29-11) 37-64) 38-27) 38-27 4, 12, 19, 26, 3, 
ee, Bass Other coin, bullion, etc....| 9 -42| 10 84) 11-13) 10-36 ‘heim 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1945 
, | Call money, London...... 38-94 47-56| 47-59, 47-20 — 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Dec. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. Secrts. and Treas. bills. . . .|136 -17/216 -06 221 -67/226 -51 Gold coin & bullion. 0 444, 444 444 444 

; RESOURCES 10, 26, 2, 10, Discounts and advances...| 22-11) 19-77) 20-52) 20-07 upee coin........ 26) 119 171 173) 164 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 LIABILITIES | | Balances abroad... 06 1,422) 1,552 1,640] 1,607 
__ due from Treasury ..... | 20,555) 19, 784, 19,738) 19,696 ae -/111 -61/148 -51)149 -01/150 -01 Sterling securities..| 3,728] 6,898) 6,848) 6,848) 6,928 
Total SOPETVES ...00000005 | 20, 811 20, 225) 20,203, 20,168 DEPOTS, GEC. ..0.000008 0080 149 21/171 55,171 -34.172 -63 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,324) 583) 583) 583) 585 
Total cash reserves....... 240, °310| '307| 293 | Investments ...... | 67) 74 75 76} «76 
Total U.S. Govt. secs...... 5, 546) 10,364; 10. 1447 11,061 7 7 wa et | 
or bills and secs. ...... 5, 510 10, 423 10,511! 11,134 RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEA L AND i aaerheyien | 

otal resources .......... | 27,872) 32, 439 32, 619, 33,118 . 

LIABILITIES ae Million — £N.Z.’s Notes in cirn. India 5,505! 7,946 7,947 7,944) 8,044 
F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 11,902) 16,131) 16,343) 16,528 ee eee | Oct. | Sept. | Sept. | Oct. Burma| . ee coo | oes im 
[3xcess mr. bank res. ,....| 2,800! 1, 040) 1,100 = 920 | 5, 20, 3, 4, Deposits : Govt.. ‘200 658) = = 574 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 13, = 12, 402! 12,562) 12, a4 ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Banks . 601; 69 802) * 944 
Govt. deposits ........... 0) 479) 275, 686 | Gold and stg. exch........ | 28-94) 28-40) 28-61) 29-70 | Reserve ratio..... . 4: 2% '91 -3%|90- —9 6% 90 -8° 
[otal deposits ........... | 14, 610 14, 620) 14,466) 14,919 Advances to State........| 27-46, 37-91] 37-64) 40-84 | 7 a "7 
Cotal liabilities .......... | 27,872, 32, 439) 32, 619) 33,118 Investments...........06 4-15|-10 “32 10 -32| 10-32 eae 
Reserve ratio we eteeeeeeee 78° 8% 165 8% nl 65-6% 164° 1% LIABILITIES | 

aS ene i“ BEMIS. sosccosnscss | 26,:92) 33- 11, 33: al 34-24 

D d liabs.: State ....| 10-34 12-33) 11 “4 
Monetary gold stock ...... | 22,743) 22, “il 22,065) 22,044 | Banke and others... 22-37| 30-56| 31- 14 = ‘96 SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
none ee SOTERY | 3, nn 4, “101 4, 101) 4, 102 Reserve to sight liabs. .. . .|48 -5°/37 —" “4% 36 8% Million & s 
4 | | 
Trent in circulation...... 14 1986) 19, 726) 19, 940 20,135 ° : 
reasury cash and dep. .. | 2, - 2, 774 2, 574, 2,987 SWISS NATIONAL BANK | 7 et my °o 
scence on Million Swiss Frs. 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
‘CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND ASSETS | 
’ Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. Gold coin and bullion..... | 70-61) 79-72) 80°45) 80-96 
Million £’s. a 31, | 15, | 30, | 6, Bills discounted.......... | 1-04 13-10) 12-24! 11-99 
| | l ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 Invest. and other assets. 65-65) 87-65) 87-57) 90-45 
Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. PE inns Soh awen uieweceul 13484-13847 - -5/3896 - “4/3896 9 | 
13, 20, 27, | 4, Foreign exchange ........ | 87-3; 95-4) 77 0| 719 +4 L . | 
ASSETS 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Discount, etc. ........... | 41-8 237-6] 40-9 41-6 renner 
ASC CL bp bene seweeent 2-65| 2- 65) 2-65 2-65 POD Si vance cwweccns 2-19, 17 ‘9 20- | 19-8 Notes in circulation....... 37 -34| 45-94, 45-86) 49-07 
British Govt. secs. ... 22°15 23° 15! 23-40, 23-40 DEER Ksbeewexacbscce | 64- 8 64:8] 64-8] 64-8 Deposits: Government...| 3-92! 7-54 8 “64, 8-19 
Sterling balances......... 1- ‘91 1-47, 1 - 1-77 LIABILITIES | Bankers’...... 85 -28,117 -90 116 -06)116 -91 
LIABILITIES “| | Notes in circulation....... (2428 - 92771 *2/2872 -9 2851-9 6 6:59] 5-04 5-60| 5- 70 
Notes in circulation.......| 27 8 27: “40) 27: 56 27 -96 Other sight liabilities ..... | 236-5) 2397) 239 “4 244-2 Reserve ratio............ ss me “er "7% 45-7 
. oe i | ee 
000’s_ omitted | 
on ee | | ois. | | National | West Williams 
Barclays | District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | ‘ 2 ; 
NOVEMBER, 1943 Bank | Coutts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | “Bank | Bank | Bank en ee | Pee) Aap 
Ltd. Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Téa. 4; Ltd. Ltd. gate 
7 as. Date 30th | 29th | 24th 1 23rd | 23rd 24th 24th | 23rd 24th 25th | 22nd | 
saiieiaus ; | | : 
ASSETS ra « c+ | £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | ‘ é | é é ‘ 

EEL CC. Ch ricek iseekue seas 4x6 505% roe 80,687 3,692 15,954 4,875 74,345 18,607 84,356 4,713 | 49,504 58,553 7,628 402,914 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection . 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 23,920 1,095 3,589 1,574 18,114 5,873 20,582 223 16,737 18,645 3,893 114,245 
NE ee ee Rent Rh Cams we ew esse | ie eee i ic 7,956 it wat aes aa sai di 7,956 
Money at Call-and Short Notice ................ | 20,290 4,503 5,926 5,365 26,739 7,254 29,385 9,448 | 20,514 20,919 4,248 154,591 
i KLE Gets thw sass nwah aeons aes | 35,352 1,512 8,562 1,049 39,189 6,429 41,754 837 27,326 21,054 812 183,876 
Treasury Deposit Receipts....... woeseee | 265,000 4,500 45,000 6,500 | 200,000 52,500 | 270,000 1,000 | 147,000 | 174,500 20,500 | 1,186,500 
is Ces Ss Cesk seanes = oa se 218,810 14,935 55,353 21,166 | 219,080 60,991 | 231,538 21,509 | 134,516 | 163,920 25,045 | 1,166,863 
Advances to Customers and other A/es. ......... 159,088 8,105 20,288 9, 538 | 123,116 29,333 | 148,018 14,743 | 111,636 88,666 11,431 723,962 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | : 

Ne ut CRUG eu Scbian sense sees | 15,458 1,383 3,194 5,944 21,930 9,180 13,666 284 10,850 18,239 2,308 102,436 
Bank Promises Account .......6 0... cccccccsccs » 7,920 405 1,425 695 6,794 2,872 8,689 506 6,975 4,942 920 42,145 
Investments ‘in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary F 

aa oadesainchninvensdasecreres | 6,223 3,778 |... 8,426 2,514 2,992 23,935 

| 832,748 40,130 | 159,291 56,706 | 741,041 | 193,039 | 856,414 | 53,263 | 527,572 572,430 76,785 | 4,109,419 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | | ae | 
Ne oC aniGheebah oo auaeerasek 10-21 10 -05 10 -63 9-98 10-72 10 -57 10-35 | 9-66 | 9-93 10 -93 10-65 10-45 
LIABILITIES | | | os 
Capital PRMD SC oGk 5 hbn 54 oben ehas cheek ones | 15,858 1,000 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
NN ee sn ick ks ps weds 045 4054 :009 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,700 12,910 | 1,180 | 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,686 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 790,182 36,747 | 150,145 48,852 | 693,288 | 175,980 | 814,679 48, 797 | 498, 743 | 535,535 71,602 | 3,864,550 

Ace eptances, Endorsements, etc. .............-- 15,458 1,383 3,194 5,944 21,930 9,180 | . 13,666 284 10,850 18,239 2,308 102,436 

SM RUEONNOOED 6 5 Giwe aw aainasn doses cena cee a | te ee 13° 19 -- | 1,502 ae 16 eee 1,550 
| 832,748 40,130 | 159,291 56,706 741,041 193,039 | 856,414 | 53,263 | 527,572 | 76,785 | 4,109,419 
| 





527,430 | 





EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


London on Australia and N.Z.* 


=... | 





|. Australia and N.Z. on London 














B B Selli mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
senieneente aaa — ae ni me Nicaragua* Official sight selling rate ’ gored oer fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
| . y +Aus- | tAus- s 5-03} cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
| Australia N.Z tralia tN.Z z| tAustralia | ¢N.Z. tralia tN.Z. El Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2°51 colones per $ on Oct. 11th. 
neers my ] “725 | 124g) «125 1255 | 125 Venezuela * . Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Oct. 30th. 
| Ord. | Air | Ord. | Air | Air | Ord. | Ord. | Ord. | Péru. Sight selling rate 6 -50 soles per U.S. $ on Oct. Sth. 
Mail wa) Mail wt | ‘®, Mail | . Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
\ 
Sight. .| 126}}! Md 126 126 125y| 124%] 1244%%| 1244 1253 | 1243 
3Odays| 127%, 127%| 126 | 1265 |... |... 124% | 124 123 | 125% 1247 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days! 1274! 127 | = 127 vs seb 12. 123 Laat | 125 | 12444 aaa - — 
90 days| 128 ¥| 1284 127 | 127 eee a ae 1238 | 123% | 122% ag. | 12488 Changed fae: To " Changed From To 
Since April 7, all bills on “Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only Bils ; % % , : % % 
will be sent by air mail on payment of appropriate postage. Amsterdam .... June 28, "41 3 23 Madrid ........ uly 15, °35 5 : 
* All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now based on £100—London. { Plus postage. | Athens ........ Mar. 10, °42 5 6 Montreal....... far. 11, ’35 ... 24 
$ Via Durban. By America/N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126} ; 30 days, ar. Belgrade ....... Feb, 1,°35 6) 5 Oslo......e00es May 12,’40 4¢ > 
. a. at i ; » days, _ (N.Z.) —s = Lo days, 126%; 60 days, 126 ee cabo seee ; = - = a 3t ee oo cae kenes ~ 7, a 3 it 
ays, us postage ——— 0LlLl—~—<=—~—S eS ons one n. 25, etoria ....... é 
niin én Bucharest... Sept. 17,40 3, 3 Rio de Janciro.. May 31°35... 3+ 
SOUTH AFRICA Budapest ...... Oct. 22,°40 4 3 Rome ......... May 18,'36 5 44 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) | Calcutta....... Nov. 28, ’35 34 3 DER «oss nis'es 0 Sept.16,°40 6 5} 
£101 for T.T. ; £1014 (sight) ; £102, (30 days) ; £1022, (60 days) ; £10288 (90 days). | Chile.......... June 13 ‘35{$ 444 | Stockholm ..... May 29,°41 34 3 
For Rhodesia the corresponding rates are £100}, £1003, £10123, £10143 and £1023, ie 5+ 666 aa. Nov. 25, °36 2 lt 
Selling rates in London io £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} or eeene sees oe. * os at ; Tokio 3-29 
aisingfors..... | 3,°34 44 4 ~~ | Tokio.......... ne ose 
ee ere ee ihe .-...... April 8°43 34 3 | Wellington..... July 20,41 2 i 
CENTRAL.AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, 42 1 $ Dublin......... Oct. 26,39 4 3 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to - 
approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-f£ rate. 


US. $: 





Colombia * 
Ecuador * 
Guatemala 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Oct, 8th. 
Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on Oct. 3lst. 
Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 


(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


(b) For private persons and firms. 














Aggre- 
gate 


402,914 
114,245 


t. 8th. 
plus com- 
1, 1941, at 


th. 
30th. 









December 18, 1943 





THE ECONOMIST 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks _and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 














A Prices, ~* || Price: { { i 
Prices Price, | Price, | Yield, Last two || Price, | Price, | .Yield, 
: Year 1943 ‘ Year 1943 as ; i 1 Dec. | > 
Year 1942 || Jan.1 to Dec 14|| | Name of Security “* | a | Tyg! || Jan.1 to Dec. mm esemmuenns Name of Security 1 | | 
High | Low || High | Low | 3943 | 1943 | 1943 High | Low | (a) (b) (c) 1943 } 1943 | 1943 
ij | % fron, Coal and Steel igs. a 
| British Funds | \ £ eeMe §1/9 46/74 e : 4a ] Babcock & Wilcox £1 ...!| 47/6 | 47/6 | 4 12 6 
i 81 83} 784 eS See | 79$xd 794 '3 211 57/- 48/6 11 a |\Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1|| 49,6 1} 49/- 16 2 6 
1132 | 10 1124 | 109$ |\Consols 4° (after 1957).|| 1114 111; | 3:12 5f\} 31/7%} 25/18 || +6 4 ihe Brown (John) Ord. 10/- .|) 25/ xd} 24/9 | 4 0 94 
1 99 10 =. Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 1004# | 100? | 119 11f]} 26/- | 21;74|| 5 5) 3 a@/\Colvilles Ord. f1........ | 226 | 22/9 |} 7 0 0 
101 1024 | 100% |\Conv. 24% 1944-49... 102 102k | 2 9 Of 32/6 | 21/7$|| Nile} 8 c|\Dorman Long Ord. £1...) 283 | 28/3 | 512 6 
103% | 101 104% | 102% |\Conv. 3%°1948-53...... 10 103} | 2 7 O}] 35/4%]| 30/- 6 | 4 a|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1.|| 33/3 | 33/3 | 6 0 0 
108§ | 10 107 103% |Conv. 3$% (after 1961). .|| 105 105 | 3 6 8fi| 35/9 | 29/3§|| 15 6) 7$a\|Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... | 306 | 306 |7 7 6 
10 103 1044 | 1014 \|Conv. 5% 1944-64...... | 1028 | 102, | 015 6 |] 54/- | 49/- || t2ha] +4 6|\Staveley Coal Ord. £1...|) 493+, 48/9 | 211 0} 
96: 9. 97 95% ||Funding 24% 1956-61...|) 962 97 214 2} 54/7%| 50/- || 12h¢| 12 ¢||\Stewarts and Lloyds £1..)) 516 | 51/9 | 416 0 
101 98 101 997 |\Funding 23% 1952-57... | 100 | 1003 | 213 9 || 39/108] 33/- 6 b| 4 a|iSwan, Hunter Ord. f1...|| 329 | 32/- |6 4 0 
10: : 102 99% ||Funding 3% 1959-69....|| 100 | 100% | 218 Oj] 11/6 8/3 5 c| 10 c Thonas(Richard) Ord.6/ 8) 9103) 9/108 6 16 0 
116% | 11 11 1128 |Funding 4% 1960-90. ...|| 1134 113i | 219 8 zit 24/44 2$a| 5$5||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 25/- | 24/9 |6 8 O 
102 99 102 } 100} ||Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. .|! 1014 101} | 2 2 Ok|| 20/103) 17/3 6 6) 4 a|lVickers Ord. 10/-....... 17,9 17/6 |514 0 
10. 100 1024 | 100 ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . .|| 102 10lxd | 2 17 10 Textiles | 
101 102% | 1014 ||War Bonds 24% 1945-47, 1024 | 102 | 119 10 || 23/103] 14/3 || Nilc| Nilc||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 20/6 | 22/- | Nil 
101 99 102 100$ ||War Bonds 24% 1946-48)| 102 | 102 | 119 8 || 36/3 | 15/9 || Nilc| Nile ||British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 28 9 28/6 | _ Nil 
101% | 100 101 9 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65! 101 101. | 2:18 6 || 49/103] 41/3 5 b 3} a ||Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...) 465 | 46/6 |315 0 
115§ =| 1123 115 112 Victory Bonds 4 Ss cee 113% 113} | 219 6j/| 56/- 45/- 5b 2% a ||Courtaulds Ord. £1 ..... || 509 52/- | 217 9 
103. | 100 103yy | 1008 ||War Loan 3% 1955-59..|| 101f | 1014 | 217 6 || 24/9 | 15/3 3c! 3$c||Fine Cotton Spinners £1.|| 219 | 22/9 |3 6 0 
106§ | 103% 106 102: War Loan 34% aft. 1952.|| 1054 | 1033 3 7 6f\| 37/9 31/- The | 7% c ||Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1..|} 36/- | 36/6 14 93 
973 | 958 98 9. Local Loans 3%........ S4¢xd 944 |3 3 8 | Electrical Manufactg. | 
101 {| 98% || 1004 | 97§ ||Redemption 3% 1986-96|} 98 | 98% | 3 1 0]! 103/1$| 76/3 || 5 @| 15 6/|Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 98/- 9/- |4 1 9 
102 «=| «101 102 101 Austria 3% 1933-53....|| 102 102 217 8 || 26/7#| 24/9 || 7a} 15 6|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 266 | 27/-xd 4 2 6 
j Dom. & Col. Govts. |) 50/1¢ | 44/6 || 10 ¢| 10 c|\English Electric Ord. £1.) 466 | 47/- |4 5 0 
102 | 101 10 101 —‘||Australia 5% 1945-75... | 102 102 | 31810]| 91/6 | 85/- || 17}c| 17$c|\General Electric Ord. £1.|| 88/- | 88 319 9 
103 | 100 10 102 ||New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 103xd | 103 | 318 5 \ Gas and Electricity | 
111 | 106% |] 1128 | 110 |\Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 112 112 | 3 4 5]] 43/3 | 37/- | 3 a| 5 bj\\Countyof London 1....|| 406 | 40/6 | 319 9 
Corporation Stocks || | 20/14} 16/38 |} 1 c} 14a@|\Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1|} 18/9 | 18/9 | 213 4¢ 
108$ | 105% || 1088 | 105§ ||/Birmingham 5% 1946-56|' 1064 106} | 214 21]) 35/- | 31/3 || 446! 24a||North-East Electric £1..| 32,6 | 52/6 |4 6 0 
97 934 || 98 93 |IL.C.C. 3%............. | “93 93 |3 4 6]) 42/- | 37/3 || 5$b|. 3 a||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|) 38/6 | 38/6 | 4 8 3 
1 98 100 99 ||Liverpool 3% 1954-64...|| 99 99 |3 1 4]] 42/9 | 39/3 5 6| 3 a|\Yorkshire Electric {1 ...|| 41/6 | 42/- | 316 0 
1 1044 || 106 | 104 ||Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 104 | 104 | 3 210 Motor and Aircraft | 
Foreign Governments 28/6 | 19/7$]; 10 c¢| 10 c/|jAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... | 24.6 24/6 |2 0 0 
102 97 102 994 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 1014 1013 | 4 8 6 || 25/9 | 22/- 7 c| . 7h c||Birmingham S.A. £1....)| 236 | 23/6 |'6 8 0 
642 | 46 7 S78 Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 60 59 | 4 4 pl] 15/3 | 12/- 6 6]. 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane fo: 15/3 | 15/-xd 613 4 
35 ; .28% ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 294 29s | 512 On|) 19/6 | 16/3 48 c| +8 c||Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-|| 16/7} 16/9 | 415 0: 
1 76 106 100 |\Egypt Unified 4%. 100} 100 | 3.19 7 || 35/10$| 30/- 6 ¢ 6 c||Ford Motors Ord. {1..../} 356 | 33/6 | 311 9 
703 974 88 ||Portuguese 3%......... 94 94 3 310 |} 19/108 | 15/9 1746} 15 a||Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|} 17/1} | 1v/- |} 911 0 
61 33 76 56} (Spanish 4%............ 66 66 |6 1 3]] 79/3 | 68/9 2ha| 1246 |Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1..|| 75/- | 76/- | 319 6 
: | i 45/6 37/6 $10 a| 740d en _ Ord. fl aan | 40/3 3 @ 
i olls-Roye i aaa = —- 13 0 
Voarie43 Last two — — Yield, ae ee oe aes i ere 
Dividends Nam, ‘ ec. Cc. Dec. 23/103} 18/9 Nil c 23 a ||Cunard Ord. £1......... 23/3 | 23/3 | 2 3 Op 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 14 ed e of Security 1, 14, 14, 26/- a8. 6 ¢ 2 oun, Withy Ord. £1..|} 229 | 22/6 |5 6 6; 
_High | Low (a) (b) (c) 1943 | 1943 | 1943 || 34/6 | 30/3 Sa; 6 O/PL EO. Dek sl........- 30/6xd| 30/6 | 5 4 9 
% % Railways ;£ s. dl] 24/9 | 2u/9 || 6 c| 6 c/||Royal Mail Lines Ord. él 22/- | 22/- |5 8 9 
17 4 Nilc| Nilc||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 14} 144 Nil 19/74 | 16/73 5 ¢| 5 c¢/||Union Castle Ord. £1.. Bj= | Me | Sieg 
$18 | $13 Nilc| Nilc||\Can. Pacific Com. $25...') $15 | $16} Nil Tea and Rubber 
6 574 +? 2 a||Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 614 61} | 7 611] 11/6 7/6 4 c| Nilc||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 99 | 10/3 | Nil 
1 108 246] 2%a\IG.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk. 116 117 4 5 6]] 18/1$| 12/- 2 c| Nilc||Anglo-Dutch of Java £1.|| 15/- 15/3 | _ Nil 
6 574 2 6| 2 alIL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref...|| 61 60 |612 3)| 38/6 | 31/6 24a| 746 |\Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 . 35.6 36/- | 511 0 
28 2 ¢| 2$c\|L.MS. Ord. Stock ...... 33 324 | 713 10 2/5 1/6 6 b| Nilc|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|) _ 2/04 2/-3 Nil 
66 | 58 2 b| 2 aliL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923. 62 614 |} 610 1] 20/9 14/103 3 c| Nilc||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..;| 17/9 | 17/9 Nil 
72 | §3 126] lta London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 66 | 65 | 412 4] 2/24 1/44 9 c| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.| 1/9 1/9 Nil 
268 | 203 13; 1$c/|\Southern Def. Stock . 244 | 244 17 4 4 Oil 
80 724 2$6|  2$a||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 77 17 6 910 an sg 15 b| 5a “i a eal — — : 9 3: 
5, 5 10 b 23 a ||Burma Ord. £1..... | = 6 6: 
Banks and Spent Shell T; Ord. £1 .|| 77/- | 75) i 6 8 
81/6 | 73/6 || 10 | 7$a\l\Alexanders £2, | 80/6 | 80/6 |4 7 off 84/08) 63/9 || 2a) 42h 6 ||Shell Transport Ord. £ | 1 a | ae 
7 og 345| 2hal\Bank of Aust 1 p< “5. 1|| 68 g 1418 of} 99/7#| 72/6 || 106) 5 a Trinidad Leaseholds £1. . + 85/- | 85/- | 310 6 
363, || 6 a| 6 6\\Bank of England Stock..|| 3644 | 3644 | 3 5 9] ggq3| g5/- || pol 2pallAssoe P Common. c1| 63/3 | 63/9 | 216 6 
642 | £37 || 7c} (¢) |{Bank of Montreal $100..|| £39 | £39 | 310 0¢ 3 be Barber (Jobat Ocd. 61/10h| el/10n' 34 
33/- | 28/- || 4 5| 3 a||Bank of New Zealand {ili 28/- | 28/- | 316 9c) S8/6 | S5/- || 10 ¢) 10 c}/Barker (Jobn) Ord. £1 ..| 61/103) 61/ bs 4 6 
79/9 | 72/6 || 7 6| 7 a|iBarclays Bank ‘B’ {1...|| 77/- | 76/- | 313 31 44/3 | S8/4b]) 24 c| 24 c | Roots Pine Ding Ord. s/-} 4u- | 43/218 5 
10 1 24| 244 /|Chartered of India {5 ...|| 10 9¢ 1211 0] 32/8 6/3 - 10 *leriteAmen Toor cil] 1089 | 108/3 | 127 et 
683 | £62 Nila| Nil} ||Hongkong and S. $125..|| £794 | £804 | Nil |} “gig | Fle ||" he Se eae 1 77/- | 78/6 |316 3 
60/7 | "56 6b! allLlovds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid ..|| 61/- | 39/6 | 4 0 9 6 pose Ona. & 
93/3, | 84/6 || 8 5) 8 a||Midland £1, f 92/- | 91/6 |3 9 6 ||,028 > | 46] 4 ee eee E wae | atten SG 
6h é 5 bl 5 a ey Dis” £24, or aiall 68 63 | 319 6 139/44 | 117/6 124a| 1746 ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1..... ! 137/6xd 47 6 
a 40/44 | 32/6 8 c! 8 c|\Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 39/9 | 40/- |4 0 0 
75/6 70/6 74 6 Tt a |Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 75/6 74/6 400 28/6 20/1 6 8 Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 27)9 27/- 219 6 
484 | 462 a| 8 6\|Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 479 | 479 | 311 0 4% ¢ = — 
34/6 28/3 124a) 12} 6 ||Gestetner (D.) 5/-...... 31/6 | 31/9 318 6 
it 43/28 6 ; @||Union Discount Bie + 0% | 55/6 54/6 313 6 71/6 62/6 a! 714 b Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1 75/- ; 75/- 213 3 
/ 5/- 9 9 a\|Westminster £4, a paid.) 91/6 | 90/6 | 319 6 |) 39/9 3, 5 b| 3a temperial Chemical Ord. £1 aa = 43 0 
Insurance 7 74 \| +10 6] +74a/||Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 3 2 5 OF 
| 23 50 b| 40 a//Alliance £1, fully paid. . 278 272 | 3 5 O]| $52t | $384 || $2.00c| $2. 006 International Nickel n.p.|| $383 | $39 |5 2 6 
1 11 6/-b| 4/6a||Atlas £5, £14 paid...... 3t 134 | 318 O]] 38/3 | 33/- 5c Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 34,9 | 34/9 | 218 6 
110/- | 96/3 |} 20 6] 16 a/|iGen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ‘deh 106/3 | 3.15 Oo] 64/74] 51/9 || 10 ¢ 10 ¢ ||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 62/6 | 63/9 | 3 2 6 
2 2 10/-6| 10/-a@||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £3 pd.|! ish 284 310 2 || 60/6 | 44/7}|| 20 6] 15 a oe ae ‘A’ 5/-.|| S4/- | 54/- |3 4 9 
13 12 +20 6| t17}a|\Pearl £1, fully paid ..... |} 13§ | 2.15 Of|| 110/74 | 93/14 74a| 126 ||Murex £1 Ord.......... 97,6 | 100/- | 4 0 0 
1 1 6/-a| 6/- cenix £1, fully paid. ..|! 16 315 0|| 37/9 | 30/- 6 6| 2¢a||Pinchin a Ord. 10/-|| 34/- | 34/- | 210 0 
24 2 $588 c| ¢58§ c||Prudential £1 ‘A’....... 28 23 | 211 Of] 68/9 | 63/- || 1286;  2$a/||Spillers Ord. £1......... 65/- | 67/6 | 4 8 9 
9 8 19 6] 11 a/!Royal Exchange {1..... 83 8% | 3 8 6 || 72/- | 66/6 || 34a} 10 6|\Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...)) 67/6 | 68/- | 319 9 
8} 3/36} 3/3a Royal 1, 12/6 paid..... 94 94 | 310 3]| 40/44] 30/- || 10 c} 10 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|} 37/- 37/- | 212 6 
6 5% 9a 93 6 ||Sun ife £1, fully paid... 64 6} | 218 6 || 94/7$| 89/6 10 a| 10 6||Tube Investments Ord. {1|| 89/- 90/- 7 8 _ 
230 | 188% 6 b| 4 allpenentmece Ord: Steck|| 226 | 223 |4 911 33/9 | 26/6 |lause| tha United Molasses Ord. [a $1/- | 30/8 | 5 3 0 
228 | 180 7 b| 4 a|{Investment Trst.Def.Stk.|| 2253 | 2254 | 418 5 || 76 | 52/9 || 30 6) 10 a|Woolworth Ord. S/-..../ Si/- | S7/- | $10 0 
16 3 a| 7 6|\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|/ 2064 | 206) | 4 16 10 || g71/¢ 16} 56/3 | 
47/6 35 b| 45 a||AshantiGoldfields Prd.4/-|) 56/6 56/3 | 513 9 
ee | le eee | eens | ce) cel. 
» ° ! c / 
166/9 | 157/- || +5 @| t15 6||Bass Ratcliff Ord. fl... | 164/- | 165/6 2 8 Of] 222 | 10% || 30 a| 40 b||De Beers (Def.) £24..... | 18 18 *|914 0 
80/- | 67/6 10 b| 5 a|'Courage & Co. Ord. £1.. 76/- |4 0 O|| 37/6 | 31/3 || 8a. 8$06||Randfontein Ord. £1....}) 35/- | 33/9 |10 0 0 
91/9 | 82/- 10 b 6} a ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1.. 87/9xd 314 0 88 63 ‘ 10 a| 15 b||/Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1.. Tk | Tkxd' 3 6 6 
125/9 | 115/- 11 a} 18 5||Guinness (Arthur) d. £1 11 6 122/- | 415 0O]|] 15/3 | 13/- 5 a| 5 6|\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 12/9 13/5 410 
100/9 | 94/- 7 a| 15} 6|lInd Coope &c. —s 99/- | 100/- | 410 0 6% 5#% || 50 6| 45 a||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... | 6 yy 715 0 
96/- | 88/6 8 a| 13 b! Michelle & Butlers £ 94/3 | 95/6 | 412 9 9 Tty 5/6b| 2/6a||Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 8% 8t 411 6 
$2/- 74/3 4.a| 14 b! Watney Combe Def. fis 19/6 19/6 '410 6 11 5% Nil Nil ||W. Witwatersrand ‘l0j- | 88 | 93! éCNNiill 
(2) Interim div. (b) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. at Includes 24% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (7) Annas per share, 
(j) Yield to end 1960. (k) Based on red. at par 1946. (n) Yield 1.67% basis. (0) Yield basis 32%. (p) Yield 23% basis. (t) Yield basis 6%. + Free of Tax 
'VERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS cone NE . ERIS ee 
ee —- - ec. Dec. rcial ae. Dec. | Dec. Dec. 
" | | Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. " ve | See 7 i441 %. 
| mh for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 26 254 | Am. Smelting.. 37} 364 | Int. Paper..... 13} 13} 
Name | 2 | Ending |-—— Rae pS Perea rae Can. Pacific... 7} 7 | Am. Viscose... 44 44} | Liggett Myers.. 631 . 
S rede e Gt. Nthn. Pf... 23} 24}! Anaconda..... 24) 244 | Nat. Distillers . 304 
| | | = me it. Nv Cent... 15g ist | Beth Steel... 56. 56h | Nat. Steel... 56 554 
” es ~ a —— — Pennsylvania... 25§ 25}; Briggs........ 26 8264 Phelps Dodge. . 205 208 
| . = 4 > ce x » 1 
B.A. and Pacific ....| 24 | Dec. 11| 1,750,000 |— 10,000 | 36,760,000 |+ 1,355,000 | Southern...... ae Oe ees... SS | eee ee 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..| 24] ,, 11 | $3,088,000 | 292,000 | 61,893,000 |+ 5,500,000 — | Dishilers-Seae.. 291 294 | Shell Union.... 26; 264 
B.A. Western........ 24| ” 11| $970,000 |+ — 20,000 | 20,263,000 | ‘404000 | 2 Utilities, ‘ene | tee” sa tae | ae ee 
Canadian Pacific::::| 48 | ;; _7| $6,181,000 |+ 749,000 |276,006,000 | +-18,233,000 | A 1a «°°: TBE*IBOR | astra” KOK. ee 36g | 20th Cen, ‘eae 
Central Argentine...) 24| 7°, 11] $2,702,200 |+ 263,350 | 54,616,500 |+ 4,603,900 | pit 7o°P.--°- | a eee 504 50 | United Drug... 14 14 
Sen Paulo (Brazi).--| 49 | 1 15| *'¢a9isao | “40"774 | “aasecron | saxon | Bac Lisht .--. 39h S54 | Gen. Motors-.: 0h 508 | United brog.-< 14 18 
ys. of Havana..| 24| |, a £37,216 | oe 14,223 | 1,091,800 \+ 88,179 | Sth.Cal.Ed.... 223 22% | Int. Harvest... 69 West’house E.. 93 94 
— W. Union Tel... 44} *423 | Int. Nickel.... 26 68 Woolworth.... 35% 35 
t Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Ex. dividend. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchanges : London 


‘‘ FINANCIAL News ”’ INDICES 


| 
Security Indices 
Total | 
Bargains Corres. iencccaneiitnetainsainiamictnagiiaietiiimatiaiadiea iain 
—— é 20 Fixed 
ist Int.t 


4,445 | ; 134-1 
4,093 . > 3 
5,365 7 ‘ 

4,087 : a 134-0 
4,057 7 " 134-0 


* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 106-1 
(Oct. 1); lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136-8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 133-1 (Sept. 8). . 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
Dat_ty AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 


y) 
1943 | Average | Transactions || 1943 | Average | Transactions 
Dec. 2.... | 111-2° 715,000 | Dec. 6.... | 111-8 824,000 
yose | mee 558,000 | » Teese | 112°9 884,000 
. | 111-4 302,000+ |} Biss | 114-0 1,320,000 
\ 


” 1943 : High, 125-4 (July 14); Low, 99-3 (Jan. 2). + Two-hour session. 








- THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND -:- - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 

aa facilities for financing every description of trade with 
e East. . 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 

are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET ; 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


- Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 
Aden Point (Ss. India) Mandalay Mombasa { Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru j B.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga oe a Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... — £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -_ £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 


PPOINTMENT, Robson, Morrow & Underwood have a 
vacancy for an outstanding man, Chartered Accountant 
or the equivalent, who has held industrial appointments and 
who is interested in being trained in the installation of modern 
accounting ‘methods. Four figure commencing salary and 
excellent prospects. Mark envelope ‘ Application.” Full par- 
ticulars to Robson, Morrow & Underwood, Victoria Station 
House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


December 18, 1943 


(WEEKLY AVERAGES) (1935-36=100) 


1943 _| Dec. 
Low | High 


Nov. 


* Common Stocks. (a) Aug. 25. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
December 18, 1943 Capital — — 
£ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 829. 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 


£ 
1,580,649,865 1,555,899,576 
1,472,087,333  1,424,228,588 


Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 


Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ £ 
1943.... 1,552,592,472 0,668,427 636,677 1,544,115,511 2,127,701 9,656,364 
1942. ...1,423,376,057 774,216 78,315 1,416,171,131 988,562 7,068,895 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to December 7, 1943, onlys 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


GAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - = = £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT? INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 

Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 

Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 

Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the 

State of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania, 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 3,921 Agencies at 

Post Offices in Australia, 

4s at 30th June, 1943—General Bank Balances ... oo £287,573,348 
Savings Bank. Balances ... eo. 221,004,681 

Note Issue Department ... ee 149,496,942 

Rural Credits Department _... 2,464,150 

Other Items ... oes ove ‘ 21,990,375 


£682,629,446 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—Dividend Notice.—Preference 
Stock.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held to-day, 4 
final dividend of Two per Cent. on the Preference Stock in respect 
of the year i943 was ‘declared payable on February ist, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on December 31st, 1943.—By 
order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal, December 13th, 1943. 


Pa requiring investment in ships Mortgages invites 
applications from accountants. Write Box 119, THE 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


aoe tee Secretary (Woman), exempt National Service, 
for busy National Newspaper. Ability handle correspon- 
dence in non-business jargon, plus organising ability. Interesting 
job with good salary. Write giving full particulars to Box 84, 
c/o C. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 1 & 2, Snow Hill, London, E.C.1. 


Published weekly by Tur Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 


at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, December 18, 1943. 





